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SMITH -McMURRY 
LANGUAGE SERIES 
(Not a revision-—entirely new 


By 


ESSENTIAL 
WORDS 
By 
E. L. Batter 





Dre. M. R. Trasue, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has 
prepared a series of tests (scientific but practical) to measure the 
teaching results in classes using the Smith-McMurry Language Series 
You will find them in the Manual now in press. There are twenty- 
six tests based on the lessons in the series, with full directions for 


giving them and comparing the progress of pupils and classes. 


er hear of a 
Alphons 


it through for the sheer love of 


Did you ev charming” grammar? There is just one 


It is written in Dr » Smith’s inimitable style, and vou'll read 


reading. 


A Modern Two-Book Speller 


This text is largely the outcome of an exhaustive study by a well- 
known teacher of the results of the hundred or more scientific investi- 
gations of the Spelling Problem made in America in the last 15 years. 

The vocabulary is composed mainly of the Ayre’s List and the 
Jones’ List, both of which are recognized as scientifically accurate 
and complete. 

An especially strong feature is the system of reviews timed by 
the Thorndike Writing Scale. 








CHILD’S 
WORLD READERS 
By 


SaraH WITHERS 
Hetty S. Browne 
W. K. Tate 


A Phenomenal Record 


The Child’s World Readers are now in use under terms of 
adoption and contract in ten states of the South as well as in a 
number of cities and towns. 

The states of Mississippi and Alabama and the cities of New York 
and Washington, D. C., have within the past school year adopted 
these texts. 


If you would like to see a Primer that is both fascinating to the 
pupil and satisfying to the teacher—a Primer with real pictures in it— 
pictures that were made by an artist and not by a “carpenter”—you 
should send for a copy of the Child’s World Primer (60c postpaid). 





JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Aldine Reading Method 


The publication of Books Seven and Eight of the 
Aldine Readers in the Spring of 1921 marks the com- 
AL DVS pletion of the Revised Edition of a series of Readers 
which represents a well-organized and constructive 
method founded upon story-telling, dramatization, 
and other mediums that appeal directly to the intelli- 
gence of the child. 




















( Learning to Read— Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand 
Sear ie reece Phonic Chart, with stand 
Se Sight Word Cards (123 in set) 
— Phonic Cards (54 in set) 
Primer Rhyme Charts (19 in set) 
Book One CHARTS: | Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) 
Book Two Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 
READERS } Book Three* AND Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Book Four* CARDS Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Book Five* Seat Work Card, No. 1 
Book Six* Seat Work Card, No. 2 
Book Seven* Seat Work Card, No. 3 
Book Eight* Seat Work Cards, Large Type Edition. 
*Published in Pupils’ and All words of Primer Rhymes, 1 to 9 inclu- 
in Teachers’ Editions. sive, 36 point type, 3 cards in set. 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


73 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK & 623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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Eclipse School Furniture 


Write for Catalogue Showing Our Complete Line of 
STATIONARY AND ADJUSTABLE DESKS---MOVABLE DESKS 





—" 


New Eclipse Sanitary Single Stationary Desk Eclipse Movable Chair Desk 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Che Theodor Kundts Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
VIRGINIA OFFICE: 110 NORTH 7th STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 
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Stimulus 


is needed in Geography. Little is being realized from the tremendous amount of in- 
teresting material available for the uses of instruction. 


The Virginia Teachers’ Reading Course 


for 1921-22 has recognized this urgent need and has provided as one of the books 
required for the reading of elementary teachers 


Teaching Geography by Problems 
by E. Ehrlich Smith, of the Richmond Public Schools. This book combines theory 


with practice, the emphasis being on practice. Aside from being required reading for 
the school year, this book can be used to great advantage in teachers’ meetings as the 
basis of discussions on modern educational practice, and can then be taken directly into 
the classroom to enrich the content of the geography hour every day. 

Postpaid prices: Single copies, $1.10; ten or more copies in one package to a 
single address $1.00, each copy. 


DOUBLEDAY, ene & COMPANY 
GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 




















Hunter and Whitman’s 


Civic Science in the Home 


By GEORGE W. HUNTER, Ph. D., Professor of Biology, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., and 
WALTER G. WHITMAN, A. M., State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 
VIGOROUS new textbook for secondary schools which gives the pupil 
an understanding of many of the useful applications of science in 
everyday life and at the same time teaches him the fundamentals of science. 
Its aims are: practical scientific knowledge, straight thinking, sound character 
and good citizenship. The book is richly illustrated. 


Some of the Special Features: 


Clear, simple descriptions well adapted to a beginner's un- 
derstanding. 

Real project work allowing original development by the 
pupil. 

Discussions of ideal home and community conditions set- 
ting a standard of citizenship and character. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Established 1872 Golden Jubilee 1922 


lifty years of service to the State and nation undertaken here a vast enterprise for the public 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute will be good. The scope of this enterprise is shown 
ked at the close of the present session by a_ in the outline below: 
olden Jubilee to be observed on May 28, 29, and 
(0 at Blacksburg. It seems fitting in con- 
ence to present to the teaching profession of | Four-Year Courses in 


1. Resident Instruction 


Virginia and America a succinct survey of the Agriculture— Agronomy (Farm  Manage- 

types of service emphasized at our Agricultural ment), Animal Husbandry, Dairy Hus- 
| Mechanical College. bandry, Horticulture, Agricultural Educa- 
\\ith properties aggregating a million and a tion. 

iif or two million dollars in value, with a reg- Engineering—Chemical, Civil, Commercial, 
lar student enrolment of about one thousand, Electrical, Mechanical, Mining, Industrial 

nd with instruction being given through winter Education. 

ind summer short courses, also by means of the Applied Science—Biology, Chemistry, Geol- 
irious farm and home demonstration activities ogy, Metallurgy. 

i the extension division, large correspondence Graduate Courses in 

ind a multitude of printed bulletins, to thousands All of the above lines. 

i other students, old and young, on the farms Two-Year Courses in 

ind by the firesides of Virginia, the State has Practical Agriculture, Home Demonstration, 











Distribution of Regular Students, 1921-22 
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Pre-Medical Education. 
Short Unit Courses in 
Agriculture, Printing (Linotype). 
Summer Courses in 
Vocational Agriculture, Trades and Industries, 
Certain College Subjects. 


2. Experimentation and Research 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
Investigations as to crops, soils, fertilizers, 
feeds, feeding, plant and animal breeding, 
orcharding, dairying, diseases of plants and 
animals, insect pests, etc. 
free to farmers. 


Bulletins mailed 


Eight County Experiment Stations 
Local farm problems studied. 
Leased and Co-Operating Orchards 
Local experiments in orcharding in the fruit- 
growing sections. 
Crop Pest Commission 
Control of insect pests and plant diseases. 
Bulletins mailed free. 
Virginia Truck Experiment Station 
Not under college control, but closely affiliated 
for helpful co-operation. Truck experi- 
ments and local problems of Eastern Vir- 


ginia studied. Bulletins mailed free. 


3. Extension Service 


Extension Division 


County Agent work in Agriculture and Home 


Economics. 3oys’ and Girls’ Clubs. 
Farmers’ organizations. Farmers’ Institutes 
and other meetings, lectures, and demonstra- 
tions. Plans for farm engineering, etc 
Exhibits at fairs. Bulletins mailed free. 
Advice to farmers, farmers’ wives, boys and 
girls, by correspondence and visits by 
specialists, on technical phases of farming 
and household work. All service free. 


Resident Instruction 


The number who attend for resident instruc- 
tion has been increasing rapidly. Last year there 
were about 800 students in the regular courses 
of instruction, while more than 350 additional 
students took short winter or summer courses, 
and several hundred men and women attended 
the farmers’ institute, thus making a total of 
about 2,000 individuals receiving instruction at 
Blacksburg during the twelve months. The en- 
rolment of regular students for the present year 
has already gone beyond 900. 

This college has a rather unique record among 
State institutions in that about 95 per cent of its 





Training for a Machine Age 
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1g 
C V. P. 1s Dairy Aristocracy 
irly enrolled students, and all of its special South in an association for further elevating in- 
| nts, come from homes within the borders  tercollegiate athletic standards in this section of 
, rginia. The V. P. I. does not, therefore, the country. 
d t of the number of States from which its During its fifty years, including the prospec- 
f nts come. It has amply demonstrated the tive graduating class of the current year, the 
r that it can attract students from other States college can claim about 1,550 graduates, with 
nd foreign countries ; but it is a Virginia institu- many hundreds of others who have completed 
maintained primarily to meet Virginia’s courses of from one to three years in length, or 
and its first interest is in providing for who have lacked but little of graduation. About 
A nians. 275 have received the advanced degrees of the 


he V. P. I. is the only institution in the State 

complete courses of college grade in 
About 
nts are specializing in these subjects, a pro- 


ultural branches. one-third of its 
on which will compare favorably with any 
ultural and mechanical college in the United 
s. The greater part of the other two-thirds 
ecializing in some branch of engineering. 

paratively small number are pursuing pre- 


| work and courses in applied chemistry 


ther sciences. Teacher-training is offered 
iculture and in “trades and industries” 
the provisions of the so-called “Smith- 


hes Act” of Congress. 
entrance requirements have been steadily 
until now they are the standard require- 
best 
Moreover, these are rigidly 


of the universities, colleges, and 
ical schools. 
ed. The students maintain an honor sys- 
vhich in extent and effective application is 

surpassed. In the field of athletics high 
irds of honor are observed, and this college 


ently joined with thirteen of the other 


erade universities and colleges in the 





institution, which are given for one or more years 
of postgraduate work. A large number of these 
graduates and many times as many other former 
students have located in Virginia, and are en- 
gaged in developing our natural resources and 
building up our industrial and civic life. 

The increased yields per acre of corn, hay, 
and other crops, all over the State, have, in most 
cases, been directly traceable to the efforts of 
graduates of this college. Many of our State 
highways are being constructed by V. P. I. men. 
The chief railways of the State and other large 
industrial interests have called upon V. P. I. men 
to fill many of their most important positions 
Many leaders among the farmers of Virginia are 
former V. P. I. 
civen to the State a Governor, a United States 


students, and the institution has 


Senator, severai representatives in Congress, 
many members of the General Assembly, a num- 
ber of noted divines, many bankers, manufac- 
turers, and commercial men, and some lawyers 
and physicians. 

however, are not 


The results of her work, 


limited to one State but extend to the nation at 
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large. While it is possible to refer here to only 
a very few, the wide distribution and type of 
service will be apparent. General Goethals, 
builder of the Panama Canal, in a public address 
at Colon, declared that the canal project would 
have been practically impossible of realization 
without the aid given by a graduate in civil en- 
gineering of the V. P. I. A member of the class 
of 1907 is at present chief of transportation of 
the entire Pennsylvania Railroad system, and he 
had previously held the highest engineering posi- 
tion in the same system, that of superintendent 
of motive power. The largest sugar plantation 
in the Western Hemisphere is managed by a 
graduate in agriculture in the class of 1904, who 
previously held the important post of director of 
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chief industrial’ agent, of the largest railway 
system in Viftginia were prepared at this collec: 
for their important positions. The college ha: 
also made its gift to education and science, for n 
less than one college president, two directors oj 
experiment stations, two directors of agricultura| 
extension divisions, one dean of agriculture, ty 
State entomologists, 178 college and universit; 
professors, and numerous scientific workers, jn- 
ventors, army officers, authors, editors, land- 
scape architects, chemists, geologists, etc., hay 
gone from this institution to successful career; 
in their chosen professions. 


“Educational Evangelism” 


In addition to her service to the State and 











Farm Demonstration Agents in Counties Shaded, 1920-21 








experiment stations in the Argentine Republic. 
Another agricultural graduate is the chief per- 
sonnel officer of the great DuPont Company, 
while an engineering graduate holds a corre- 
sponding position with the Bell Telephone sys- 
tem. One of the coal 
America, one of the largest lumber manufac- 
turers, and the largest belt manufacturer are 
V. P. I. graduates. The president of the Hart- 
ford Life Insurance Company, one of the recent 
presidents of the American Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, and the leading life insurance man in the 


largest operators in 


metropolis, are former students of this college. 
The chief chemist, chief bridge engineer, and 


nation in training agriculturists, engineers, 
scientists, and military leaders, V. P. I. is now 
actively preparing young men who are to go out 
into all sections of Virginia to spread the gospel 
of vocational education. This teacher-training 
project is made possible through co-operation 
with the State Board of Education, under the 
provisions of the so-called “Smith-Hughes Act” 
of Congress. The work falls in two depart 
ments, vocational agriculture and trades and in- 
dustries, these being called here agricultural 
education and industrial education, respectiv «ly. 

The aim in agricultural education is to t:ai0 


teachers for agricultural departments of pu lic 
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wa c hools. Although but two years old this 
le ment has given regular college courses to 


ven students, graduating ten of these ; and 
ummer schools have been conducted, giv- 
truction to sixty-five teachers and prospec- 

" ichers. 
H [ndustrial education represents the effort being 
to meet the growing need for this form of 
i in the public schools of Virginia, and also 
nd eds of industrial establishments in connec- 
vith employment training. While this de- 
ers rtment is but little more than one year old, 
the first year forty-five students were 
ered and the number is increased the sec- 
vear. Opportunity is here offered for the 
nd uirement of skill in printing, linotype machine 
ition, drafting, electric wiring, and «such 
mechanical trades as the present shop 


uipment will permit, carpentry,. pattern- 
king, molding, smithing, machine-shop 


wctice, and tool-making. 
The Extension Division 
\gricultural extension work in Virginia had 
ts beginning in the farmers’ co-operative demon- 
' stration work conducted as early as 1907 by the 
United States Department of Agriculture under 
the leadership, in this State, of Mr. T. O. Sandy. 
Home demonstration work was begun in a simi- 
lar manner in 1910 under the leadership of Miss 
Ella G. Agnew. Both efforts have reached large 
proportions and are still growing rapidly. 

‘he purpose of the extension service is to 
carry to the farms and homes of Virginia the 
nformation gained through research by the ex- 
periment station and investigation by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This informa- 

is imparted through personal visits, meet- 
newspaper articles, correspondence con- 


~~ 
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ducted by agents and specialists, boys’ and girls’ 
club work, cow-testing associations, pure-bred 
live stock associations, other organizations, the 
distribution of bulletins and circulars, and other 
means. The scope of the service is so broad that 
practically all problems of farm and home are 
This 


service is free, honest, and impartial, to all the 


helped to a solution through its activities. 


people of Virginia. It forms the contact be- 
tween the agricultural college and the men and 
women, boys and girls, on the farms, and by its 
work agriculture and rural life in general are 


being readjusted on a higher plane of profit, 


. dignity, and power. 


Farm demonstration agents are at 
located in. a little more than two-thirds of the 
counties of Virginia, and it is hoped that funds 
will be provided for an agent in every county 
within the next few years. In order to reach a 
larger number of farmers, the county agents 
have helped to organize farmers’ unions, farm- 
ers’ clubs, farm bureaus, cow-testing associa- 
tions, live stock associations, horticultural so- 
cieties, and similar organizations. When the 
work was started it dealt largely with more 
and better production of farm crops and live 
stock; but within the last few years it has been 
recognized that the farmers must be helped not 
only to economic production but also to profit- 
able distribution and marketing. With this in 
view the county agents have assisted the farm- 
ers in establishing a peanut-marketing organiza- 
tion, with 5,000 members, and a tobacco-mar- 
keting organization, with 18,000 members, to- 
gether with many smaller buying and selling 


present 


organizations. 


Home demonstration agents are at present lo- 


(Continued on page 256) 
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Drill in School Work 


By W. J. GIFFORD, Dean, Harrisonburg State Normal School 


Perhaps some one upon noticing this topic will 
say, “I thought the subject of drill was a dead 
issue.” Or, perhaps some one will remark, “It 
seems to me that the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION would do well to consider more 
up-to-date subjects than drill about which teach- 
ers have heard so much that it has become 
thread-bare.”” Now let us see if either of these 
charges is valid and with open 
mind proceed immediately to 
some of the more important 
problems for every teacher 
from the first grade to the 
university, though we shall 
naturally center our attention 
more largely on the elemen- 
tary school. 

In the first place, then, drill 
is essential as long as is the 
forming of habits, for drill is 
habit-formation. William 


James, one of the keenest 


students of the human mind, 
has said that possibly ninety- 
nine per cent of our daily 


activity is habitual. Rising, 


let, going to 


making one’s toi 
work, carrying out the 
familiar phases of the day’s 


routine, whether one be a 





W. J. GIFFORD The 


methodology is being rapidly made over in terms 
of projects. But some of the best projects the 
writer has seen were projects in drill. 

Shall we say then that drill is involved in 
school work wherever there is definite knowledge 
or automatic skill to be acquired? What is oral 
reading and much of silent reading but habit 
and therefore requiring drill? What is the com- 
putation side of arithmetic 
and higher mathematics but 
drill work? Or the facts of 
geography or of history? Or 
the laws and rules of health 
and citizenship? Spelling 
and writing offer even more 
clear-cut illustrations of drill 
material. There are then 
habits that are more largely 
physical, as in drawing and 
singing and writing; or more 
largely mental, as in arithme- 
tic and, geography and _ lan- 
guage; or more largely 
moral, as in citizenship. but 
the thing to hold in mind 1s 
that the greater part of our 
daily life activity is given 
over to habit and the forming 
and breaking of habits. 


school in preparing 


teacher, lawyer, blacksmith Dr. Gifford is head of the department of children for adult activities 


education at the State Normal School, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


or farmer—all this is chiefly 
a matter of habit. What is 
not habit in this broad sense is instinct or 
original talent and tendency, and we as adults 
have so made over these natural tendencies, as 
for example, curiosity, play, and fighting, that 
one recognizes their expression as habit rather 
than instinct ; or if neither habit nor instinct, it is 
thought and reasoning ; some one has aptly said 
that “animals never reason and man seldom.” 
Now it is true that in modern education we 
have found many new approaches to the work of 
teaching. We believe or should believe ardently 
in the possibilities of the project and our whole 


therefore finds one of its larg- 
est problems, that of effective 
drill. The elementary school will for a long 
time to come be the finishing school of the g: 
majority of our citizens. Its work because 
the lack of maturity of the pupils and the natur 
of the subject-matter will always call for m 
drill. \When the child arrives at the high sch: 

if he be fortunate enough to do so, there will 
more opportunity for the development of ap} 
ciations and of reasoning; pupils, if well tau; 
in the grades, are then able to minimize 
routine, habit-forming phase of education. — +t 


this time algebra opens a new world of int 
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enjoyment to the one who has talent for 

ibstract. reasoning, but only if he is well- 

er inded in the fundamental operations of addi- 

subtraction, multiplication, division, and 

anipulation of fractions. Literature be- 

s a source of revelation and satisfaction if 

as the mechanics of reading at his com- 

And so with social science, and art, and 

ral science, and foreign languages—the tools 

t be already provided if the other and higher 

es are to acquired, else the time and energy 
the pupil will be spent to little avail. 

ct us sum up the discussion at this point by 

saying that there is no elementary school study, 

few studies in school at any stage, that 

not have a definite body of habit material, 

mastery of which will make the pupil ef- 

ent in school and out of school. These habits 

be acquired only by drill. Drill therefore is 

essential part of every day’s work and he who 

brags of being no drillmaster is perhaps, or shall 

say probably, no teacher. If you are in- 

lined to disagree with this statement, it is likely 

you are thinking of some teacher who, with 

tle or no appreciation of childhood interests 

with less ability to weigh the values of one 

of information over against another, has dis- 

sted you until you said that you would at 

st not make these mistakes. You neglected at 

moment to recall the workmanship of good 

chers in your own education. 

am sure too that every teacher will agree 

while it is not possible to teach all things 

all children, and while reasoning and the finer 

ppreciations of beauty in art, and literature, 

science may not be within the reach of all, 

is only the very dullest who cannot attain 

ie important progress in skill through drill. 

able to learn the rules and 

nciples of parsing and sentence analysis, but 


hn may not be 


can learn to spell common words; Mary may 
be able to master the thought of difficult 
se, but she can learn to write beautifully ; 
ies may be short on ability to see through a 
blem in carpeting, but he can at least learn 

to add and multiply units and tens and 


se matters are more certain to be of use to 


\t this point, with a notion of the nature 
| importance of the topic under discussion, 
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let us turn to some of the more important and 
practical things which our leading educators 
have to say about the matter in recent educa- 
tional literature. Very likely the best way to 
treat the whole problem will be to ask and 
answer as fully as the limits of this paper will 
permit several questions that are bound to arise 
in the mind of every teacher. Some of these 
questions are: When shall one drill? How long 
shall one drill? How can drill be made pleasur- 
able? How can one be sure of results? How 
can one measure the results of drill? 

Now the question, when shall the teacher 
drill, opens up several lines of thought about 
which a word must be said. Professor Dewey 
has wisely pointed out that unintelligent and 
formal drill bears very close resemblance to the 
training of animals and that the results are likely 
to be as mechanical and disappointing, a stumb- 
ling-block to growth and progress in the child’s 
unfolding experience. You have seen this illus- 
trated in the fairly glib but monotonous word- 
naming, usually mis-named reading, where the 
child neither really knows the words nor the 
thought behind the words. We have seen a great 
change in our methods in teaching the multiplica- 
tion combinations. The child today in the good 
school is not set to learning the table, but he is 
shown carefully how multiplication is a short- 
cut to adding and then he learns the various 
combinations before he learns the table. Simi- 
larly a child today is not set to repeating the 
alphabet for days, but he is almost immediately 
set to reading and later shown the necessity of 
knowing his letters. Consequently the first 
principle to be borne in mind is that really to 
know a fact or have a habit ready for use, one 
must learn it intelligently ; he must know what 
he is about; he must first have grasped the 
meaning of the thing. And to clinch this point 
let us refer to spelling. If we would teach spell- 
ing, and not hear spelling lessons, we would save 
time. The great source of error and waste 1s 
in not getting the word rightly in mind first. 
The impression is wrong, either as to how it 
looks, how it sounds, or what it means, and the 
result is a wrong habit. The rule here, there- 
fore, is clearly that understanding must precede 


habit-fixing or drill. 


(Continued on page 257) 
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State Department of Education 


By J. N. HILLMAN, Secretary, State Board of Education 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING ELEMEN- 
TARY CERTIFICATES 


Students 


registering after June 1, 1922, must 
meet the following conditions for an Elementary 
Certificate. 

This certificate formerly known as_ the 
Elementary Professional Certificate is issued to 
an applicant who has completed one year of col- 
lege or normal school work, which work must 
represent at least fifteen (15) session hours credit 


distributed according to the following plan: 


Distribution of Credits for An Elementary 
Certificate 
1. Academic subjects. 
English, History or Science—3-4 session 
hours. 
2. Educational subjects. 
a. General Education 
Principles of Teaching 
Educational Psychology 
School Management 
Rural School Problems 
2-3 session hours 
b. Health and Physical Education 
(1) School Hygiene and Physical In- 
spection of School Children— 
1 session hour 
(2) Physical Education—1 session hour 
3. Elementary Education_-_--- 3-5 session hours 
Including special methods of teaching 
school subjects. 
4. Applied Arts.._......-.--.---2 session hours 
Music 
Manual Training 
Drawing 


Penmanship 


Entrance Requirements to the Course 

1. Graduation from an accredited high school, or 
2. An accredited private secondary school. 

3. Graduates admitted upon less than the above 

requirements cannot apply for a certificate of 

any type until satisfactory credits have been 


placed before the State Department. 





4. Holders of First Grade Certificates who are 
more than twenty-one years of age and have 
at least three years of teaching experience 
after receiving First Grade Certificate may 
be permitted to enter the course. Such stu- 
dents may receive an Elementary Certificate 
upon presentation of credits but cannot ex- 
pect credit for a normal diploma until the 
necessary high school units have been pre- 
sented. 


No credits on this course can be allowed those 
who have had normal training in high school. 
Credits secured for education in high schools can 
only be accepted as high school units. 


Old Elementary Courses 
The second and third years of these courses 
will be given each summer through 1924. 
Certificates Granted on Partial Course 


1. A Provisional First Grade Certificate will be 
granted upon the presentation of five session 
hours credit from a college or normal 
school, three of which must be in Education. 


bo 


. A First Grade Certificate will be granted upon 
the presentation of ten session hours credit 
from a college or normal school, six of 
which must be in Education, provided the 
applicant is nineteen years of age, and has 
had seven months’ teaching experience. 


Provisional First Grade Certificates 


A Provisional First Grade Certificate may be 
secured through a division of the State Ex- 
amination after attendance at a summer schoo! 
or through credits in education secured at a col- 
lege or normal school. This is valid for one ye 
and may only be renewed, or extended, throus 
presenting the necessary additional credit 
\When it is not possible for the applicant to secu 
these credits within the allotted time, the cert 
ficate will be reduced to a Second Grade Cert 


ficate. 




















painted. 
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The Penitentiary Industrial Department 


By H. P. BRAGG, Director 


though authorized by an Act of the Vir- 
Assembly of 1918 and reconfirmed by the 
en of 1920, the original Act carrying an 
ropriation of $40,000, very little was definitely 
towards the establishment of the industrial 
artment at the Penitentiary until late in the 
| of 1920. 
in December 3, 1920, an experienced man was 
ippointed as industrial director, and he began at 
1ce the work of installing the various shops 
anned for under the 


)propriation. A 
small force of prison- 
ers, which force later 
became the nucleus of 
the woodwork ing 
selected 
and assigned to the! 
task of cleaning, re- 


shop, was 


pairing, and remodel- 
ing a wing of one of 





the factory buildings. 
\ room on the second 
floor of this building, 
28 feet by 73 feet, was 
selected for the Print- 
ing Shop. To put this 
room in shape large 
sections of the floor 
had to be relaid, the window frames and sashes 
repaired, heating system and running water in- 
stalled, a metal ceiling put in, wiring for electric 
lights and power, and the whole cleaned and 
While this work was being done the 
various items of equipment for the printing plant 
re brought in and put in place. This equip- 
ent was all in place and ready for the opening 
i the shop the first week in January, the first 
b being run off the press January 7, 1921. 
\mong all the men listed on the books at the 
nitentiary, there were only two who had any 
nowledge of printing, and with these two as a 
ucleus, under the guidance of a very able in- 
‘ructor foreman, a union printer of Richmond, 
is shop has grown until now, one year from 





LABORATORY TABLE, OAK, MAPLE TOP 


This product of the W oodworking Department is representa 
tive of a varied list of school furniture 
Catalog on request 


fourteen 
men from the prison rolls, a foreman and an as- 


its inauguration, we have a force of 
sistant from the outside, and a monthly output 
valued at from $1,500 to $2,000. This valuation 
represents a saving to the State institutions of 
from 30 to 35 per cent as compared to what it 
would cost to have the work done in commercial 
shops. Although this work is done at a consider- 
able saving to the State institutions, yet the 
work, both as to quality and service, is equal to 
that of any outside 
commercial shop. The 
men here, as in all the 
shops, work with a 
soy and zeal that 
— with 





force on the outside, 
and they vie with 
each other in their 
efforts to turn out 
work of the highest 
quality of workman- 
ship. 

More than fifty per 
cent of the work in 
this shop comes to us 
through the Public 
Printer, this work be- 
the stock being fur- 
On all other work we figure on both 
labor and material. 


ing a labor project only, 
nished. 


Early in April we opened up the Clothing 
Shop and also the Shoe Repair Shop. The Cloth- 
ing Shop is housed in a room 28 feet by 60 feet, 
and is equipped with modern sewing machines 


with every safety appliance and _ electrically 
driven. In addition to the sewing room we have 


a well equipped cutting room installed with every 
convenience including an electrically driven cut- 
ting machine. 

In the Clothing Shop we have a force of 
twenty-one men, including the prisoner foreman. 
In order to give some special instruction in 


tailoring we had an experienced tailor from the 
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thoroughly equipped with modern labor-saving 
machinery, each machine being directly con- 





\ nected to individual motors, thus eliminating the 








danger of connecting belts. In a _ very short 
time we outgrew our first space, and by cutting 
through two store rooms we were able to add 
sixty feet to the length of the shop room. Thus 
we now have a shop room 28 feet by 133 feet, 
In addition to the regular shop space, we are 
now utilizing a room 28 feet by 73 feet as a 
finishing room, and another room 28 feet by 54 
feet as a crating and shipping room. 





| 


for a period of 
order that the 


lected. 





STUDENTS’ CHAIR OF OAK 


The entire woodworking force, including the 
men in the finishing and shipping rooms, now 
numbers twenty-eight men. This entire shop 
was handled until October 1 by prisoner fore- 
men, one in the shop proper and one in the 
On October 1, 


1921, an experienced shop man from the outside 


finishing and crating division. 





| was appointed as instructor foreman for the 
woodworking department. 
The Machine Shop is more of a utility or main- 


a alts 


an tenance shop than a production shop, as this shop 





— ; is utilized mostly as a repair and maintenance < 
outside come in for half a day three times a week shop for the other shops and for the institution 
two months. This was done in 
vocational feature be not neg- (Continued on page 259) 
During these two months of special in- - a 
struction certain men were selected and trained 7 +7 : 
who are now capable of instructing others. With d 
the exception of this short period of instruction stant 
under an outside man, this shop has been run 
entirely under a prisoner as foreman, and here, 


as in the other shops, the men take a pardonable 
pride in their work, both as to quality and quan- 
tity, and the discipline has been good. 








Although original plans called for a shoe shop 
for the nx f 


lack of sufficient 


of shoes outright, due to the 


king’ 


funds, we had to abandon this 


plan and confine ourselves to shoe repairing only. 
This shop is in a room 16 feet by 30 feet and is 
z 


equipped with the latest type of, repair ma- 


chinery, with modern safety devices and electri- | 


A 


cally driven. As most of the repair work for 





men in the road camps is done at the camps, we 


- ° . - | 
keep a regular force in this shop of only two 
| 
































men, bringing in extra men when the work —— 
justifies. | : | yy 
Early in July we opened the woodworking : mgs a 
: > ihe 3 ; in 2 rai | OAK FILING CABINET 
shop, starting 1n a room ZS teet by 73 teet, | 
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Reading in the Elementary School 


By MARY LOUISE SEEGER, State Normal School, Harrisonburg, Va. 


(Contributed through the Virginia Kindergarten-Primary Association. ) 


dey the direction of Miss Pauline Williamson, 

of the Kindergarten-Primary Section of the 
Association, a committee was appointed 
Seeger, chairman, to offer, through the 

f this JOURNAL, suggestions which would be 

to the teachers of young children in the State. 
1s decided that the help given this year should be 
iding and from monthly different types of reading 
is which have actually been worked out by teach- 
. the State will be presented.) 


Teac hers 


Vary L. 


in this first article attention is called to the 
Bulletin on reading by Miss Rachel E. Gregg, 
lished by the State Department of Education 
\pril, 1920. 
ntroduction to this series of lessons, to give 
extracts from that bulletin with the hope that 
every teacher who has not read it may do so 
mediately. She says : 


It is only possible here by way 


ading is a complex process. It always consists of 
sometimes a third is added. In order 
ad, the printed or written word must be known 
This is the first part of the great 
But the printed word must have 
definite meaning before reading is accomplished. 
en we ask a person to read a letter, we have in 
| not the recognition of the words, but an under- 
nding of the idea which is conveyed in the letter. 
uently one says in this connection, “See what he 
When you say to a person, “Read this letter 

ie,” the additional element of oral reading is added 
e other two and presents a further difficulty. But 
ng has not occurred until the idea has been under- 


1 by the reader. 


elements; 


¢ cognized. 


reading. 


SS ot 


he first step in teaching reading is to arouse and 
alive a vital interest in books. Those children who 
from homes where books are found bring this in- 
school with them. In such cases, the teacher 
Some children come from homes 
found. These children need to 


ls to keep it alive. 
re books are rarely 
for books. 
ie ideal is to have a shelf containing beautiful books, 
trated by artists who have been able to interpret 
hild’s point of view. Few public schools can afford 
tablish such a shelf, but the love for books can be 
sed through constant use of magazines, primers, 
books, most of which today are well illustrated. 
possible to find in the most remote districts such 
zines as The Saturday Evening Post, which has 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
The older children would 


1 iO0Ve 


illustrations, 
nan’s Home Companion. 





contribute their old primers and first readers. The chil- 
dren of the first and second grade should have con- 
stant access to this shelf, the only restriction would be 
upon the proper use of the books. Some of these pic- 
tures or stories could form a part of a reading lesson, 
either in the form of an informal discussion of the 
pictures, or a written story, on board or paper. Such 
a story might well be a joint effort from teacher and 
class. Many children will gain more skill in reading 
this way than by the more orthodox methods. These 
children will unconsciously form the habit of reading 
when they have leisure. This habit will follow them 
home and out into life. 


Subject, Reading 


SION <saitiiiiisinsineniindbienielenbeainaieaiaemaatiiaie Vixen 
SI: Dav iccitccicnondtinasiaminn Appreciation 
UNI sciences cacao aban First 
TIRE -socicciniisisepietaapelegeanianiia nani January 5, 1921 
POE i tetentddtinntncinddat Nellie B. Caldwell 


The lesson analyzed: 

(a) In text: Pages 112-132, Howell-Williams 
Primer. 

(b) Difficulties to be cleared up: To learn and 
pronounce the new and difficult words. 

(c) To teach the children to appreciate and 
read stories with expression. 

Teacher’s aim: 

(a) To bring the children to the Standard 
Scores for reading and lead them to 
read with enjoyment. 

(b) To teach the story of Vixen so that they 
will enjoy it and read it with enthusiasm. 


Pupil’s aim: To find out about the little animal 
in the picture and if it is a pet, also to 
find out who the new boy is. 

Results expected: 

(a) To learn the new words. 

(b) To read the lesson eagerly. 

(c) To read with pleasure and expression. 
(d) To be able to tell the story. 

(e) Discuss the habits of foxes. 


Methods by which to accomplish these results: 
(a) Drill—new words. 
(b) Questions—picture study. 
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(c) Conversation. 
(d) Individual reading. 
(e) Story as a whole. 
({) Discussion. 
Introduction: 
What 


Yes, a pet. 


about 
like to 


was our lesson yesterday ? 


Would 


you 


lesson today and find out about the little 


animal in the picture? 


read a new 
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Is this a new boy? 

Let us find our new words before we begin to 
read. 

Have the children find the new words in the 
reading; the teacher writes them on 
the blackboard. The 

them until they 


children _pro- 


nounce and _ sound 


know them. 





Subject Matter 


Vixen 


1. Picture study. 


2. Max tells Val this is a little fox; its name 
She is not grown; she is a cub. 
asks Val. Max said, “I'll 
give you the fox if your mother will let 


is Vixen. 


3. “Is it for me?” 


you keep her.” 


Mother will let me 
She can live in our yard.” 


4. “Oh, thank you, Max. 
keep her. 


wn 


Shut the fox up, she eats chickens. 


6. Made a kennel for the fox. 


Methods 
Have each child answer in complete sentences 
the following questions: 
What has he in 
Ask the children to observe 


Do you know this man? 
his hands? 
it closely—the bushy tail, the pointed 

What is around the little 

What is it for? Is this 


nose and ears. 

animal’s neck? 

a new boy? 

. ~ e . . 
A child reads to find out what the animal 1s, 

its name, and how old it is. 


Another child reads to find out whom the fox 
is for and if he can have it. 


Another child reads what Val tells Max and 
where the fox can stay. 


Another reads to find out what Max tells Val 
he must do with the fox. 


Another reads to find out how Val shut her up. 





Summary: Have the lesson read by 
graphs by several children. 

Have several children stand in front of class 
and read the whole story. 

Have one or two tell the story. 

Ask questions, such as: Did you ever see a 
fox? When? Where? 

Did you ever have a pet fox? 

Would you like to have one? 

Why? Would your mother let you have a 
pet fox? 

What sort of man is Max? 

Do you like him? 


para- 


Physical Education Conference 
The first meeting of State representatives of 
physical education recently in session at Battle 


Creek discussed the work of the director of 
physical education as follows: 

He should have charge of the physical ex- 
amination of pupils, of their gymnasium activi- 
ties and of their health education, including 
hygiene. 

He should direct playground activities. 

He should provide health education and re- 
creational training for teachers. 

He should have charge of evening and other 
extension work in health education. 

He should direct coaching of football, base- 
ball, basketball and tracks teams. 

He should have responsibility for the business 
management of the various teams—raising funds, 
buying equipment, caring for equipment, keep ng 
up the athletic field, managing trips, etc. 


paigi 
keep 
on t 


TI 
the 
Cou 
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The Co-Operative Education Association of Virginia 


MRS. B. B. MUNFORD, President 
PROJECTS FOR 1922 
February 


ruary will be devoted to “Better Health” and a 
helpful program for League work has been pre- 
ed by the State Board of Health, through the cour- 
of Dr. Ennion G. Williams, State Health Com- 
Score cards, containing requirements for 
lth and sanitation will be furnished upon request 
have been sent to all our community workers in 
State, so that they may be able to find out just 
ere their community stands with reference to this 
mportant matter. 


sioner. 


March 


March will be “Better Highways Month” and the 
program will be prepared by the Virginia Good Roads 
\ssociation, through its Executive Secretary, Mr. V. D. 
L. Robinson. Pamphlets and suggestions for work will 
be sent to anyone interested. 


April 
will be devoted to “Clean-Up Cam- 
and the slogan will be: “Paint up, clean up, 


keep up.” Program and suggestions bearing especially 
mn this topic will be distributed throughout the State. 


This month 


paigns” 


May Campaign 


The Rural Life Conference which met in Richmond 
May 17 and 18, 1921, passed a resolution establishing 
the STATE COUNCIL OF RURAL AGENCIES. The 
Council is composed of representatives from all State 
departments, institutions of learning and most of the 
private agencies engaged in State-wide rural work, as 
follows: 


State Council of Rural Agencies 


Honorable R. Walton Moore, Chairman, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C.; Honorable Henry 
C. Stuart, Farmers’ Bureau, Elk Garden, Va.; Dr. Julian 
\. Burruss, President V. P. I., Blacksburg, Va.; Honor- 
ible George W. Koiner, State Commissioner of Agri- 
ilture, Richmond; Honorable A. B. Thornhill, State 
Commissioner of Dairy and Food, Richmond; Honor- 

Harris Hart, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 

n, Richmond; Dr. Ennion G. Williams, State Health 

mmissioner, Richmond; Dr. J. P. McConnell, Presi- 

nt State Normal School, East Radford; Mrs. B. B. 
funford, Co-Operative Education Association, Rich- 
nd: Dr. S. C. Mitchell, Co-Operative Education As- 

iation, Richmond; Dean Charles G. Maphis, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, University, Va.; Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, 
President William and Mary College, Williamsburg; 
Mr. John R. Hutcheson, Director Extension Division, 

P. I., Blacksburg; Mrs. M. M. Davis, State Agent, 





GEORGE W. GUY, Executive Secretary 


Home Demonstration Work, V. P. I., Blacksburg; Mr. 
A. O. Thomas, Farmers’ Union, Bedford; Dr. Roy K. 
Flannagan, Virginia Tuberculosis Association, Rich- 
mond; Mr. William F. Cocke, Assistant State Highway 
Commissioner, Richmond; Mr. W. S. Irby, Virginia 
Bankers’ Association, Kenbridge; Miss Florence H. 
Stubbs, Rural Life Conference, University of Virginia, 
Farmville; Miss Louise Hooper, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. J. H. Montgomery, Methodist 
Sunday School Board of Virginia, Richmond; Miss 
Eleanor Copenhaver, Y. W. C. A., Richmond; Mr. 
Jackson Davis, General Education Board, Richmond; 
Mr. Frank Bane, State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections, Richmond; Mrs. Henry Lockwood, Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Clarendon, Va.; George W. Guy, 
Box 1667, Richmond, Va., Secretary. 

Two sessions of the State Council have been held and 
it has been decided to conduct during the month of 
May a State-wide campaign in the interest of rural 
development. It is planned to cover the State with 
speakers during this month, along the lines of the May 
Campaign of 1905, which was conducted for the pur- 
pose of arousing public sentiment in the interest of 
education. 

The following resolution was proposed by Dr. S. C. 
Mitchell of the University of Richmond at a recent 
meeting of the State Council: 

Resolved, That County Councils of Rural Agencies be 
organized in every county of Virginia after the manner 
of the State Council of Rural Agencies; 

That these County Councils be encouraged to meet 
monthly with a view to bringing into co-operation all 
the forces making for the enrichment of rural life; 

That, the heads of the various departments of the 
State boards, institutions and societies be requested to 
urge officially their representatives in the counties to 
join heartily in such County Councils. 

Carrying out the above resolution the Co-Operative 
Education Association has been asked by the State 
Council of Rural Agencies to organize, with the as- 
sistance of other members of the Council, six or more 
counties into County Councils, having representatives of 
all the agencies doing State-wide rural work included, 
this body to continue the study of the various problems 
of community betterment as presented last May, using 
as a basis the Rural Life Proceedings printed by the 
University of Virginia last fall. The Co-Operative Edu- 
cation Association is working now on a plan for the 
organization of the County Councils and hopes within 
a short time to have very definite suggestions to offer, 
realizing that it is iniportant to have a county plan 
of work and a county program and then following out 
the same idea to have a community purpose and a 
community program. 

Georce W. Guy, Executive Secretary. 
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IN EXPLANATION 


The aim is to publish this JOURNAL about 
the tenth of the month, but delays in getting in 
material promised and in the shop of the printer 
have often made this impossible. Nevertheless, 
we look forward to a better day. Should anyone 
not receive his JOURNAL by the very last of 


the month, please notify us. 


‘AL OF EDUCATION 


ANOTHER EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Everett M. Hosman on February 1 became the 
General Secretary of the Nebraska State Teach. 
Association on full time. Headquarters vill 


be maintained in Lincoln. According to our 


count this makes thirteen States to employ tull- 


time secretaries. 


There may be others by this 
writing, however, for a number of States are con- 
At the 
Superintendence ( on- 
ference this month the State secretaries will hi: 


important sessions for the 


sidering or have authorized this step. 


Chicago meeting of the 
discussion of theit 
special work. This exchange of methods and 
ideas and the enthusiasm which comes from con- 
tact with others who make things go should be 
direct benefit to many State associations. In a 
short time we may rightfully expect a large, con- 
structive national organization of State secre- 
taries. 


THE RESULT 


Given below is the sole response to the invita- 
tion given editorially last month to school folk 
of the State to send in for publication two self- 
named high spots; many others it is hoped will 
yet respond. 

After reading YOU'RE 
issue of THE 


INVITED in the January 
JOURNAL, we send, the following 
Jamestown is a small Rural Junior High School, with 
five teachers and an enrollment of about 70 children, 
located four miles from Williamsburg, near Jamestown 


Island, in 


We have frequent visitors and two of the things that 
| : 


James City county. 


perhaps we point out with a litthe more emphasis than 
some others are: 

thoroughly 
modern, with electric lights, running water under prt 


Our new _ fourteen-room'  Teacherage, 
sure, bath, etc., heated with a furnace, supplying living 
rooms for teachers, reception. room, dining room, 
kitchen, manuel training shop, domestic science room, 
and in addition a large basement now used for a labora- 
tory for General Science, and the electric plant. 

We also point with great pride to our very active 
and efficient Community League which has made at 
least a part of our conveniences possible. 





N. E. A. MEMBERSHIP 


According to figures compiled as of January 


1, 1922, by the National Education Associati 
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nia has 932 members in the National As- 
ion, an increase of almost 50 per cent since 

se ember 30, 1920. But as our membership has 
sed, so has that of other States; 19 States 

ead of us in membership. Those leading 
llinois with 8,270 members ; California with 
Ohio with 6,874; lowa with 5,586; and 
evan with 5,341. 


Southern State in membership and ahead 


While Virginia runs ahead 


y State that bounds her, she should not be 
We should 
toward the time when teachers belong to 
Mem- 


nt with her present standing. 


ical, State and National Association. 

| ip in the latter costs two dollars yearly, en- 
its holder to the national directory of 

vers, the Journal of the National Educa- 
Association (monthly), occasional special 

tins, the usual privileges of membership at 

A. meetings, and withal affords a real 
rtunity to contribute to the strong program 
National Association to further education 

The 
rk accomplished and projected by the Associa- 
tion cannot be entered upon here. The national 
headquarters at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
\\Vashington, D. C., can speak on these matters. 


many aspects throughout the nation. 


In addition to individual memberships the N. 
FE. A. provides for the affiliation of educational 
ociations and institutions. The V. S. T. A. is 
hliated as are eight Virginia counties, ten cities, 
four institutions, and the Colored Teachers As- 
sociation of Roanoke. Other Virginia affiliations 
requested; they will help, among other 
things, to guarantee the new department of re- 
irch in its vital undertakings. The Virginia 
thus far are—the counties of 
lington, Bedford, Elizabeth City, Henrico, 
Pittsylvania, Rockingham, Russell, Wise; the 
cities of Bristol, Danville, Harrisonburg, Lynch- 
burg, Newport News, Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
chmond, Staunton, Suffolk; and Bridgewater 
College, Hampton Institute, University of Vir- 
nia, the College of William and Mary. 


liations 


A 





NO PAY FOR MSS. 


lhe board of directors, V. S. T. A., at the last 


1ual meeting approved unanimously the edi- 
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torial policy of this JOURNAL not to pay for 
manuscript contributed for publication. This 
policy was not finally adopted until investigation 
revealed that other State journals do not pay for 
contributions that 


similar professional character, as far as 


and national journals of 
data 
could be obtained, follow the same practice. One 
of the marks, sine gua non, of a professional 
group is that the findings of individual mem- 
bers shall be shared freely with fellow profes- 
sionals and with the world at large, and without 
individual financial profit. that 


surgeon, for example, is ethically bound, upon 


For reason a 
the invention of a new instrument in his field, 
to make known his find to the medical profession 
without pecuniary reward. For a similar reason 
professional journals have not as a rule paid for 
contributions, although a few commercialized 
professional journals—journals published for in- 
dividual profit—have paid for contributions. 


Professional zeal naturally enough prompts 
many to make contributions of high worth to the 
profession, whatever it may be, with becoming 


unselfishness. 


In addition to the sufficient reason that finances 
will usually not permit State educational journals 
to pay for contributions, there is perhaps even a 
Yet without a 
trustworthy objective instrument for evaluating 
the 
In due course your 


better ground for this policy. 


manuscript, individual judgment remains 
ultimate criterion of worth. 
editor has paid for many manuscripts within the 
State, a rather small area. The compensated 
contributors in time by chance or otherwise com- 
pare notes as to compensation with the inevitable 
result that some are happy and others, irate; 
some have been paid well enough and others 
wickedly underpaid. The result—leave that to 
the imagination. In time on this policy the 
journal would be crippled with those who should 
be its friends—those whom it should serve. If 
a State journal could pay handsomely for manu- 
script, the risk might be different with every- 
one fully paid or overpaid. Until that day, how- 
ever, State educational journals and the na- 
tional journals of first repute will depend upon 
the truly professionalized for copy, because they 


love the cause. 
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Treasurer’s Report State Teachers Association 


FEBRUARY 


CATAWBA ACCOUNT 
Receipts 


Cash balance on hand November 20, 1920 
Board Health 


Donation Ca te cee ae 


Interest refunded—State 


Interest January 1, 1921 Sener 

Interest July 1, 1921 

bisterest Jantiary’ ©, TORS cccscctccsashecclececteccvecoccestccesees 
Disbursements 


Committee to Inspect and Receive Building............ 


Cash balance on hand January 1, 1922...................... 


Five War Saving Stamps—l ace value 


Total 


assets 


SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


On hand November 23, 1920, as audited........ 


Interest January 1, 1921 
Interest July 1, 1921 
Interest January 1, 1922 


Balance January 1, 1922 a nee 


CURRENT ACCOUNT 


For session 1920-1921, see Virginia Journal 








tion for February, 1921, page 235 
Receipts 

District A—As per pub. report .$ 70.00 
District B—As per pub. repott............ 374.00 
District C—As per pub. report............ 217.50 
District C—King William...............0........ 10.75 
District D—As per pub. report , 13475 
District D—Sussex ; 14.75 
District E—As per pub. report 212.29 
District E—Pittsylvania 3.50 





... 187.25 
. 199.75 


25.25 


District F—As per pub. report 
District G—As per pub. report 
District G—Frederick & Charles 





District H—As per pub. report . 134.90 
District H—Fauquier 50 


1, 1921, TO FEBRUARY 1, 1922 





83.14 





345.16 
25.00 





ee $370.16 


....$1,090.78 
21.80 
Yd 24 


22.64 





...p 1,157.46 


of Educa- 


$ 70.00 
374.00 


ee O0.60/ 


149.50 


un 


m= DQ 


‘oe @) 
Nun 
NN 
un 


225.00 


135.40 














District | \s per pub. FODOT Tis csccces ... 340.00 
Dg eda oe | (cer oer 8.25 
348.25 
District J—As per pub. report................ 110.50 
Distriet J—Lowisa. cccccceeccscccecstcecsecciokne 4.00 
114.56 
District K—As per pub. report.............. 190.75 
DORSERICE TR WISE oseccsicocsccctssscccvesscccscassscaus 2.50 
restetet. Tete ie eed 27.90 
221.15 
Miscellaneous—As per pub. report........ 80.75 80.75 
$2,349.80 
Previous balance 1,994.05 
oe, 2 | Ee en ee ee ee ee 84.04 
Total receipts—November 16, 1921............ $4,427 89 
Disbursements 
As per published report—February 1, 1921..... $2,142.26 
Vouchers No. 363 to No. 395...20.02..2....-.ecccceesee 1,235.48 
Wattants ceturted —qccccccc ccc tcrcersncin 5.50 
BARI, CATOS oi cciccscccsccctsccecsectcecoeancs pcre 8 Ba oops P 40 
$3,383.64 
Balance November 16, 1921.............................0 1,044.25 


$4,427.89 


FOR SESSION 1921-1922 TO JAN. 20, 1922 


Receipts 
DISTRICT ‘“‘A”’ 


J. H. Chiles, Vice-President. 


No. White 
Superintendents Teachers 


W. A. Vaughan.... 


Divisions 


Caroline 


Amt. Per 
Paid Cent 


79 $ 39.50 100 


Essex ; W. G. Rennolds.... 38 7.00 38 
King George Mary Harwood.... 21 10.50 100 
Lancaster.......... Frank W. Lewis.... 40 10.00 50 


Northumberland. ..Frank W. Lewis.... 51 
Spotsylvania 
Fredericksburg 
Stafford 
Westmoreland 
Richmond county... 


Whit D. Peyton.... 54 
.Blake T. Newton .. 49 
Blake T. Newton .. 36 





11.00 43 


J. BH. Chites........ @ 30.00 100 
E. F. Birehhead... 27 13.50 100 


Middlesex. G. G. Anderton.... 42... 
$121.50 
DISTRICT ‘“‘B”’ 
S. B. Hall, Vice-President. 
Accomac.... ..G. G. Joynes.......175 $ 50.00 7 
Elizabeth City.....J. W. Brent........ 81 40.50 100 
Gloucester. . ....0. W. Kenney...... 53 26.50 100 
Isle of Wight..... Gavin Rawls....... 64 30.50 44 





at 


APS 


, 


tf) 


James 
Charl 
New 
Chest 
Gooe 
Hano 
Henr 
King 
king 
Rich 
Willi 


Ame 
srun 
Cum 
Dinv 
Greet 
Lune 
Nott 
Prin 
Prin 
Pow 
Suss 
Surr 


Pete 
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No. White Amt. Per 
Superintendents Teachers Paid Cent 
WB... 2.0000. G. G. Anderton.... 40 .......... 
mond ...R.M. Williams.... 71 5.00 14 
hampton a ee: ee 74. 37.00 100 
k county... . James Hurst....... 200 100.00 100 
ess Anne......J. H. Carroll....... 37 9.25 50 
s umpton......R. M. Newton. 112 24.00 43 
Warwick .B. C. Charies...... 23 =©11.50 +100 
\ B. C. Charles...... 31 15.50 100 
Newport News Jos. H. Saunders...114 57.00 100 
Norfolk City . BR. A. Dobie...... 441 189.50 84 
Portsmouth... — Sl ee 171 77.50 90 
Suffolk ..John E. Martin.... 47 23.50 100 
$697 .25 
DISTRICT “C’’ 
Miss Annie Gilliam, Vice-President. 
J imes ( ‘ity eee ee 
Charles City......}H. L. Harris... ... 47 23.50 100 
New Kent 
Chesterfield. .... T. C. Williams.....100 50.00 100 
Goochland.........J. M. Shue......... 44 22.00 100 
LSC Dy WOM IE eo os nce Se ia cm aeceeen 
Henrico..... dae Ee. oemer. sows. 92 46.00 100 
King William...... = & ” eee ee eee 
king and Queen....W. G. Rennolds.... 42 10.50 50 
Richmond City... r% < =e 504 252.00 100 
Williamsburg...... H. E. Bennett... .. 9 4.50 100 
$408.50 
DISTRICT ‘‘D’”’ 
C. K. Holsinger, Vice-President. 
Amelia lie yn war ngl 45 20.00 8:9 
Brunswick _.W. B. Valentine.... 95 38.00 75 
Cumberland....... R. M. Tisinger..... 47 23.50 100 
Dinwiddie. . J. H. Duane...... 92 46.00 100 
Greenville. ..Henry Maclin...... 30 =15.00 100 
Lunenburg . A. B. WHeOR....... 84 18.50 8&8 
Nottoway.........W.R.Wrigglesworth 68 24.00 71 
Prince George.....R. K. Hoke........ 63 31.50 100 
Prince Edward T. J. MeIlwaine... 60 30.00 100 
Powhatan.... ..P. C. Williams..... 27 13.50 100 
Sussex ...W. W. Edwards.... 53 26.50 100 
Surry ..L. N. Savedge..... 40 15.00 75 
Petersburg F. M. Martin...... 103. 51.50 +100 
$353.00 
DISTRICT “E” 

Miss Kathleen Moorman, Vice-President. 
Charlotte E. H. Hall......... 91 31.00 68 
Franklin R.A. Prillaman....175 87.50 100 
Halifax _.H. J. Watkins .203 44.00 43 
Henry W. B. Gates....... 106 53.00 100 
Mecklenburg C. B. Green........140  ........ 
Pittsylvania. F. B. Watson, Jr...298 108.00 72 

trick _.J. F. Reynolds.....1389 34.75 50 
nville F. H.Wheatley..... 83 41.50 100 
$398.75 
DISTRICT ‘“‘F’’ 
J. A. Rorer, Vice-President. 
CARON. s.<c6.55 se 1.G. Jeter......... 92 WWW 54 
nherst... sooo Ws La DUCKOF. ....- 115 57.50 100 
ppomattox.......N.R.Featherston.. 58 12.00 41 
i: C. M. Abbott...... 199 21.00 21 
itetourt..... se eke, A. POET. ..... 126 63.00 100 
ckingham...... }. A. FWHM. ...3. 93 20.00 48 


=— , No. Whit 
Divisions Superintendents Teachers 


Campbell..........4 BS eee 110 
Rockbridge........ R. M. Irby........ 151 
Buena Vista........ J. P. MeCluer. 18 
Clifton Forge...... R. C. Bowton...... 37 
Lynchburg......... E. C. Glass........ 123 
DISTRICT ‘‘G”’ 

J. C. Myers, Vice-President, 
Augusta. .......... F. M. Somerville. . .255 
er E. C. Hoover...... 56 
Se Ls. BD. Biiee......... WB 
PPOGOTION........-<.. <> dle, ADs MNO. .65000 97 
Highland.......... R. E. Mauzy....... 50 
eee J. H. Booton.......100 
Rockingham....... a, %. Miyem......5% 248 
Shenandoah........C. V. Shoemaker. . .150 
a, H. D. Hite........ & 
Harrisonburg. ..... W. H. Keister..... 35 
Staunton. ......... G. L. H. Johnson .. 37 
Winchester........ P. 0. Gerke... ss 48 

DISTRICT ‘‘H”’ 

Lula D. Metz, Vice-President. 
Arlington.......... Fletcher Kemp..... 68 
ree T. W. Hendricks... 74 
ee MA. 1D; SEG. 3s... 121 
Paaqmer. ......... F. O. Smith........110 
fo ee O. L. Emerick..... 137 
Prince William.....C. R. McDonald... 75 
Rappahannock. .... Pe Oe MP cece & 
Alexandria.........W. H. Sweeney.... 56 


DISTRICT “IT” 


E. L. Darst, Vice-President. 
ere J. A. Wagner....... 47 
oe . eS. eee 152 
See ee F. H. Huffman..... 39 
OTe I. L. Epperly...... 120 
Ee ne ae R. H. Farrier...... 96 
ee Se A ee 134 
Montgomery....... E. S. Hagan.......117 
Ce BE. Ly. DORs... 90 
Roanoke county....R. E. Cook........ 123 
ae B. E. Copenhaver. .152 
Washington........ W. J. Edmondson. .214 
Wythe ee ae 136 
a eee R. B. Bowers...... 39 
i) W. K. Barnett..... 27 
Roanoke city. .....D. E. MeQuilken. ..254 


DISTRICT ‘‘J” 


J. G. Johnson, Vice-President. 
Albemarle. A. L. Bennett... .. .137 
Fiuvanns.......... Thos. H. a 62 
CHOURE. ob ccccccvoud A. W. Yowell. ae | 
Louisa.......... _.Frank T. West..... 32 
Madison.........../ A. W. Yowell...... 38 
MONON: « «is secween W. E. Kidd........ 118 
Orange.... ..... P. Cowherd..... 76 
Charlottesv ille.....J. G. Johnson 53 


e Amt. 
Paid 
55.00 
75.50 
9.00 
18.50 
61.50 





$418.00 


127.50 


19: 


56 





$486 : 


34 
37 
60 
17 
26 
37 .50 
21.50 
28.00 


$262.50 


00 
00 
50 
50 
50 


61 : 


68 
23.00 
15.50 
8 00 
19.00 


50 


15 


26 


50 
50 





$176.00 
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Per 
Cent 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 

32 

40 
100 
100 
100 


56 
100 
100 
100 
100 

30 
100 
100 
100 
100 

65 
100 
100 
100 
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DISTRICT ‘‘K”’ Miscellaneous—Roanoke College, Sweet Briar, Wash- 
A. W. Stair, Vice-President. ington and Lee University. 


Hanover and Mecklenburg have reported memberships 
No. White Amt. Pet sas 





Divisions Superintendents Teachers Paid Cent 
Buchanan M. L. Combs 92 22.50 50 RECAPITULATION 
Dickenson B. D. French 98 41.00 8&3 u 
Lee W. A. Wygal 1445 72.50 100 Recei 
“ 7% ba ceipts 
Russell R.N. Anderson....156 78.00 1000 P 
Scott W. D. Smith 130 §©65.00 100 District A ap eee 
Tazewell : " Greeve : 182. 91.00 100 istrict B. . 697.25 
se lev, Jr 2 5. ot : 
Wise. J.J. Kelley, Jr 23 115 0) 100 Pitetean 4 408.50 
$485 50 District D . 353.00 
’ District E : 399.75 
MISCELLANEOUS. District F 418.00 
No Amt. Per District G ’ 486.50 
| heed : a Se Tee eels oe caicsecettlesaeulee, 
Bridgewater Col oe magpsage 
lege N. D. Cool 13 6.50 100 sida | ; ; 748.50 
Chatham Episcopal District J 176.00 
Institute. Anne M. Powell 16 2.00 31 District K _ 485.50 
§ VY > 8) 7 ove ‘ ( . . - 
Daleville ¢ lleg F. D. Dove I ». 00 91 Miscellaneous credited xiesstes OFLU 
Department | ublic ? ; is 
Instruction J. N. Hillman 14 700 100 Miscellaneous not credited . 78.00 “ 
Emory and Henry ae $4890 
College J.S. French 30 Bisco ES, eee = 
. & . ¥ . revious balance co 1,044.25 
Elizabeth College.. Paul Sieg 15 5.00 67 : 1 1 1922 (N ai sl ° 
Farmville Normal . Lila London 38 =6©19.00 100 nterest to January 1, 1922 (Nov. and Dec.).... 13.97 
Fredericksburg 
Normal Gertrude White IS 9.00 100 Total receipts . $5,880.72 
Hampton-Sidney : 
) we o ; 2 . | 
( olle ore W.H. Whiting, Jr 3 00 Disbursements Lt 
Harrisonburg Nor- 
mal Natale Laneaster.. 25 12.50 100 Warrants 396 to 420 — .... $1,474.39 
Harrisonburg Nor. W. J. Gifford 2 1.00 ee ee ollecti pana 
2adford Normal M. nm. « oppedge . 17 S.50 100 ssc ie ate : ection 0 arrants ined 
{andolph Macon a - 
Ashland T. MeN.Simpson,Jr. 6.00. $1,476.59 6 
d« « 2 , . ‘a 
Randolph Macon ; i Balance on hand January 20, 1922 . 4,404.13 oh 
Lynchburg D. R. Anderson 29 14.50 100 : : M 
University of nausea 
{ichmond W. L. Prince . 34 14.00 $5,880.72 


University of 


Virginia kK. I. Carruthers... 75 37.50 100 Total Assets January 20, 1922 tl 





Virginia Polytech- \\ 
nie Institute D. S. Laneaster S4 7.00 Catawba Account — Sikes oe SrOne 

a Polytech BH. * 20 Savings Account SS ea ne ee ee xx 7 AD 
nic Institute 5 anQOot 1.50 . 2 
ie ; Curre ccount = eer 4,404.13 

Virginia School for irrent Accou 4 
Deaf and Blind ..H. M. McManaway 12 6.00 100 

William and Mary $5.931.7 
College H. L. Bridges 31 15.50 100 

Washington county Warrant returned Since the above statement was made, the following 

1921 5.50 1 | . 
. : % we dues have been received: 
Geo. E. Hurst University, Va. 50 


Hollins College, 5 members, $2.50; King Willi 


a aor county, Superintendent R. M. Bell, 32 teachers, $1¢ 
SLS7 .50 ; : 


Miscellaneous not eredited .» 16.00 74 per cent 
Notes 
1921 dues have not been received from the following— Care . : nee 
a cal a salts Number of teachers 1n each local division when t 
January 20, 1922 ) 


reported by local association was taken from re 

PRS sine 4 Le Se A ren ee >: f y ° . . ° : 
District A— rd, Wes eland, Richmond county, to the Department of Public Instruction for 1920. 

Middl sex 
9 ae > a ‘ P ; ea . 
District B—Mathews requested to check this report and notify me of any « 
T); inf 7 I mover me 41] y : 
Vistrict . Hanove King William crepancy, 
District E—Mecklenburg 


Superintendents and officers of local associations 


Respectfully submitted, 
District I—Bland JosepH H. SAUNDERS, 
District J Nelson Treasure) 
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Educational Notes and News 


<ailroads have granted a round trip rate of one and 
.e-half fares on the identification certificate plan to 
meeting in Chicago of the Department of Superin- 
lence, National Education Association, February 
March 3. For certificates, write Miss Nannie W. 
mpson, Virginia State Director, N. E. A., Spring- 
id School, Richmond, Virginia, or to the Virginia 
irnal of Education. 
in January 18 a full meeting of the legislative com- 
e of the V. S. T. A. was held in Richmond at 
ich a final program of legislative activities was 
pted. On the same date the executive committee 
the Association considered certain matters laid upon 
by the board of directors at the annual meeting. A 
ort of this meeting will be made later. 
President Hurt of the V. S. T. A. has appointed the 
lowing committee on a suitable and equitable form 


contract for teachers with school boards in the 
te: H. L. Crowgey, Pearisburg; Supt. F. B. Watson 
Chatham: Miss Lulu D. Metz, Manassas. This 


mmittee will report next year to the State Associa- 
n its work as authorized in resolution 6 at the 
Thanksgiving meeting. 
\s the committee on a single salary schedule au- 
rized in resolution 8 as passed at the last meet- 
of the V. S. T. A. President Hurt has named 
se: Supt. Fletcher Kemp, Rosslyn; Miss Cornelia 
S. Adair, Richmond; F. M. Alexander, Newport News ; 
iss Ruth Gleaves, Cripple Creek; Miss Belle Webb, 
tersburg. 
The summer school of New York University will 
under the direction of Dean John W. 
superintendency of 


is year be 
Withers who recently left the 
hools in St. Louis to become dean of the school of 
lucation of this University. 
\ $60,000 bond issue has been carried by an over- 
helming majority for the erection of a special build- 
for high school purposes in South Boston, Halifax 
unty, Virginia. 
Hollins College has organized a local unit of the 
tate Teachers Association with the following officers : 
resident, Professor C. M. Dickinson; Secretary, Pro- 
ssor M. Estes Cocke. 
The economic value of a single toad during May, 
ne and July, is $19.44, according to estimates of the 
lepartment of Agriculture. This value is based on 
toad’s destruction of cutworms and other injurious 


sects. 


One hundred nine veterans of the Mexican War of 
46 are on the pension roll of the United States today. 
‘olonel Ira Vaughan of Philadelphia who resides 

a part of the year in Halifax county, Virginia, 
is erected at his own expense a much needed $3,000 
hool building in an isolated part of the county and 
s equipped it with electric lights, furniture and sup- 





plies, as a compliment to his friend, Division Superin- 
tendent H. J. Watkins. 

$42,259,283 in gifts have come to Columbia University 
since 1890. 

The National Week of Song is set for February 
19-25. 

The annual meeting of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association will be held in Chicago Feb- 
ruary 23-25. 

More Americans die yearly from cancer than the 
total men lost by the United States in the World War. 

While the short time covered by the investigation 
and the method pursued may be open to question, the 
record of football men of the University of South Caro- 
lina last season seemed to be equal or superior in 
academic. and law courses on the average to the men 
of the control group who were not playing football 
and who were selected at random for comparison. 

In New Jersey this year 80 per cent of the schools 
have reported increased salaries for teachers. 

The University of South Carolina gives a two weeks’ 
coaching school for high school coaches of athletics 
in the fall prior to the opening of the schools of the 
State. 

In the second International Club Judging Contest 
at Atlanta the Virginia club team won second place 
and cash prizes amounting to $325. The Virginia team 
was composed of Peggy Keith of Faquier, Howard 
Brooker of Augusta, and Edward Long and Howard 
Swank of Rockingham. Miss Keith is the first girl to 
participate in this conference which is a distinction 
for Virginia. Last year the Virginia team won fourth 
place. 

Ten educational bills will be submitted to the Ken- 
tucky Legislature at its present session, one of which 
provides for compulsory education between the ages 
of seven and sixteen years. 

Dr. Franklin Bobbitt is on leave from the University 
of Chicago for three months to direct the reorganiza- 
tion of the curriculum in the twenty-three Los Angeles 
high schools. 

One of the best and most modern school buildings 
in Virginia for colored children was recently com- 
pleted in Bristol at a cost of approximately $30,000. 
The building was formally opened on January 13 with 
appropriate exercises. 

New York City has contracted for a school building 
program of $70,000,000 for 1922. 

In Shenandoah county, Virginia, 4,206 school chil- 
dren have been given physical examinations this ses- 
sion with these results: Defective teeth 2,791; defec- 
tive hearing 294; defective eyes 1,083; adenoids and 
diseased tonsils 900. 

The Carnegie Corporation has given the College of 
William and Mary $25,000 with which to enlarge its 
library. 
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Johns Hopkins University is giving publicity to its 
Graduate Scholarships and to the George Peabody 
Scholarship open to candidates from the South and 
southwestern states. Application should be filed with 
President Goodnow of the University by March 1. 

On January 14 the Marshall-Wythe School of Gov- 
ernment and Citizenship was formally opened at the 
College of William and Mary. This new school is a 
memorial to Chief Justice John Marshall and his teach- 
er, George Wythe, the first professor of law in America. 
It will function in equipping teachers to train pupils 
in the obligations and advantages of American citizen- 
ship. 

Rhode Island is said to be the only State not now 
affiliated with the National Education Association 
through its State Teachers Association. 

It is reported that one-half of the school population 
of the United States is yet housed in one-room»and 
two-room school buildings. 

The number of newspaper editorials and magazine 
articles devoted to education has increased tenfold 
in the past five years, according to observations of 
a librarian in a position to know. 

The Music Supervisors National Conference will con- 
vene at the George Peabody College for Teachers at 
Nashville on March 20. 

Wireless on horseback is the latest innovation on 
many large stock ranches in the West. The current 
is grounded through the horse’s shoes from a plate of 
metal beneath the saddle. 

President Harding writes his messages to Congress 
in pencil, a habit he acquired from his years of news- 


paper work. 
Richmond City 


Ellwood P. Cubberly, professor of education in Le- 
land Standford University and one of America’s fore- 
most educators, was the guest of the Richmond School 
3oard on January 17. While in the city Prof. Cubberly 
delivered two addresses to teachers and principals. 

Work has been started on the new Central Junior 
High School building, which will be ready for occu- 
pancy in February, 1923. The two new elementary 
schools now in course of construction will be com- 
pleted by September, 1922. 

John Marshall High School, which is now running 
on a double shift, will try a new plan for conducting 
the mid-term examinations. Instead of devoting five 
days to examinations, the regular class room periods 
will be utilized for the giving of tests, covering the 
work of the half session 

Health education, including the regular weighing of 
children and the furnishing of hot luncheons to un- 
derweight pupils, is being emphasized in our schools 
this year. 


Hampden-Sidney 


The enrollment for the current session is 180. 
An Assistant Professor in Mathematics and French, 


Mr. B. D. Painter A. B., B. S., has been added to 
the teaching staff. 

The work in Biology has been further expanded, and 
plans looking to a pre-Engineering course are now 
being laid. 

The enrollment in Greek, 28, is the largest in re- 
cent years. 

A new Science Hall for Chemistry, Physics, and 
Biology is on the programme for the coming year. 
Other building projects are also in contemplation. 

President Eggleston is actively engaged in the Mil- 
lion Dollar Campaign for the Presbyterian Institu- 
tions of the State. The Campaign is satisfactorily 
progressing. 


Washington and Lee University 


Shortly after the death of General Lee in 1870 the 
faculty of Washington College began the preparation 
of a “Lee Memorial Volume,” but circumstances de- 
layed and finally prevented its publication. The con- 
tributions then prepared are included in the present 
semi-centennial memorial volume which has _ been 
edited by Dr. F. L. Riley, Professor of History, in 
General Lee’s own Institution. It constitutes the Uni- 
versity’s tribute to the remarkable peace services of 
General Lee which rivaled in ability, far-seeing vision, 
and unselffish devotion even the splendor of his mili- 
tary career. The volume contains a number of the 
best pictures of General Lee and of scenes connected 
with his post bellum life, some of which have never 
before been published. 


Many needed improvements, both on the buildings 
and the grounds, have been made for the coming year. 
The present power house has been converted into a 
laboratory for the use of the Electrical Engineering 
Department. This building is in immediate connec- 
tion with the live steam of the power plant below, and 
with the dynamo, steam turbine and other apparatus 
of the heating plant will constitute a valuable part of 
the laboratory equipment. A new work-shop has been 
erected in the rear of this building. Work has also been 
begun on doubling the area of the new athletic field, 
running from the present automobile entrance west- 
ward five or six hundred feet. By remodeling some 
of the present rooms and the completion of the fourth 
floor of the Lee’s Dormitory the capacity of the build 
ing has been greatly increased. It is also planned 
to remodel and enlarge Newcomb Hall in order to 
take care of the increased numbers in the School 
of Commerce. 

At the convention of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy which met in St. Louis recently, resolu 
tions were introduced providing for an appropriatio: 
amounting to not less than $100,000 to be used for the 
construction of a new memorial chapel on the sit 
of the present University Chapel on the Washington 
and Lee Campus. In an enthusiastic meeting the con 
vention unanimously adopted the resolutions and mad 
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juest that plans for the new building be drawn at 

The new Chapel when completed will be one 

e most handsome buildings on the campus. It will 

e a seating capacity of 1,400 and will have from 

e to five entrances. A handsome pipe organ will 

stitute one of the main features of the mew build- 

The mausoleum and General Lee’s Office will 

preserved unchanged and the historical features of 
- building will be preserved as far as possible. 


Fredericksburg State Normal School 


\n interesting phase of extension work which this 
ool has recently embarked upon are the evening 
isses In commercial subjects which are being given by 
Department of Commercial Education. The sub- 
ects in which instruction is given are typewriting, 
horthand, bookkeeping, office methods and filing, bus- 
iness correspondence, business law, penmanship, and 
rapid calculation. The work is under the direction 
of Miss Ethel Belden, head of the Department of Com- 


mercial Education. All of the instruction is being 
given by senior students in the Teacher Training 
Course for Commercial Teachers. Besides filling a 


long felt need of the younger business men and women 
of the city of Fredericksburg, these classes are providing 
splendid experience for the carefully supervised stu- 
dent teachers. 

Dr. W. J. Young recently gave his third lecture in 
his series of lectures on citizenship before the League 
of Women Voters of Fredericksburg. In this lecture 
on The Genius of the American Government, Dr. 
Young mentioned the fact that the American govern- 
ment is the only successful republican form of gov- 
ernment on a large scale in human history. He em- 
phasized the fact that constitutional government is 
based not so much on written documents as upon pre- 

dent. He also brought out the point that the sys- 
tem of checks and balances hindered the government 
from being readily responsive to popular opinion as 

1 the case of the English Parliament. 


Virginia Military Institute 

The second term at the Virginia Military Institute 
The mid-year examinations 
losed on January 21. A number of matriculates were 
received for the second term, bringing the total of 
idets enrolled at present to 575. 

More than three hundred cadets won a Christmas 
furlough, granted this year as last on a merit basis. 

ery cadet who was proficient in all topics of in- 
struction was granted a week’s leave. They left on 
December 23 and returned on the night of December 
). Every one was back on schedule time with a single 

eption, and that was due to unavoidable conditions. 
he cadets who did not get a furlough remained at 
e institute and pursued studies in the usual way. 
Lieut. Richard B. Madigar, field artilllery, United 
tates Army, has arrived to assume his new duties as 
structor in motors. He is a graduate of West Point. 


began on January 23. 
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His arrival inaugurates the fifth unit of the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps at the institute, the others be- 
ing infantry, field artillery, engineering, and cavalry. 

Major Genera] Leonard Wood, Governor General of 
the Philippines, represented the Virginia Military In- 
stitute in December at the Far Eastern Educational 
Congress, held at Manila. He also represented the in- 
stitute at the ceremonies attending the inauguration of 
Dr. Guy P. Benton as president of the University of 
the Philippines. General Wood, in a letter to General 
E. W. Nichols, superintendent of the institute, said: 
“I shall be delighted to represent the Virginia Military 
Institute on the occasion you refer to or any other 
occasion, as I have for your institution a great re- 
spect and a real affection.” 


Summer Courses in Spanish at the 
University of Porto Rico 


Under the Direction of the Summer Quarter of the 
University of Virginia, 1922 


The Summer Quarter of the University of Virginia 
in co-operation with the University of Porto Rico, lo- 
cated at Rio Piedras, a short distance from the ancient 
and legend haunted city of San Juan, will offer a series 
of courses in the language and literature of Spain and 
Spanish America, to be given during the summer of 
1922. 

The scope and content of these courses will be the 
same as the corresponding ‘courses offered during the 
Summer Quarter at the University of Virginia, and 
credits earned for them at the University of Porto 
Rico will be accepted at full value by the University 
of Virginia. 

A party will be formed to sail from New York 
about the second week in June, and upon arrival in 
Porto Rico, will be matriculated in the Summer School 
of the University of Porto Rico. 

The courses to be offered are designed especially 
for teachers of Spanish, who desire to perfect them- 
selves in spoken Spanish, and in the grammar and 
syntax of the language. Practical courses in Spanish 
phonetics and in methods of teaching Spanish will be 
given. 

Members of the party will be given every opportuni- 
ty to gain practice in speaking Spanish, and to ob- 
serve the customs and habits of thought of a char- 
acteristically Spanish people. 

In addition to the formal sertes of courses, frequent 
lectures by distinguished Porto Ricans will be given on 
literature, Porto Rican history and legend and art, 
and Spanish-American history and international rela- 
tions. 

Week-ends will be reserved for excursions about 
the beautiful island, and it is hoped that arrangements 
may be made to conduct small parties to the Virgin 
Islands and Santo Domingo. 

The party will be under the immediate direction 
of Dr. James C. Bardin, Associate Professor of Ro- 


—— 
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manic Languages of the University of Virginia, and 
Miss J. W. Holt, Instructor in Spanish in the Summer 


Quarter of the University of Virginia. The work in 
Porto Rico will be under the supervision of the Dean 
of the University of Porto Rico, and the courses will 
be given by professors and instructors of that insti 
tution. Dr. Bardin will assemble the party and con 


duct it to and from Porto Rico 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


(Continued from page 239) 
cated in a little less than one-third of the coun- 
ties of Virginia. As there should be such an 
agent in every county, it is hoped that funds 
will be provided for supplying them within the 
next few years. The county home demonstration 
agent deals with home and social problems. 
During the past year these workers have directed 
their attention to food and health, home im- 
provement, and community betterment. The 
service is rendered through individual visits to 
homes, women’s clubs, and short courses of in- 
struction. Valuable lessons are practically 
taught in canning, cooking, gardening, poultry 
raising, sewing, clothing, and house-furnishing. 

In addition to the work done with adults, some 
of the most important service rendered by the 
farm and home demonstration agents is with 
farm boys and girls, who are enrolled in corn 
clubs, pig clubs, canning clubs, baby beef clubs, 
poultry clubs, etc. All of these voung people 
have individual projects which they own and 
work for themselves, according to the latest and 
best methods as taught by the agents. They 
thus learn not only how to produce economically, 
but they also learn the value of working to- 
gether through organizations. Last year Vir- 
ginia had 4,203 club girls and 6,647 club boys, 
and through this great company of eager and in- 
telligent young workers farming methods are be- 
ing revolutionized throughout our State. 

Many people doubtless ask whether this work 
actually pays in dollars and cents. The annual 
reports of the county agents for the past year 
show that they were instrumental in saving to 
the farmers of Virginia, through profits from 
demonstration and co-operative buying and sell- 
ing, no less than $1,625,831. This is about eleven 
times the total appropriation made by the Legis- 


lature of Virginia for all extension work this 
year. 
The Experiment Station 

The Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 
represents the research division of the college 
of agriculture. It is rendering a valuable service 
to the farming interests by undertaking the solu- 
tion of the more serious problems of Virginia 
agriculture, and disseminating the results of its 
work by means of printed bulletins distributed 
in large numbers free of charge, by means of 
the resident instruction, and by means of the 
extension service. Such work is fundamental to 
sound instruction, and no other basis can be 
found for a large part of the teaching done in 
the agricultural college and by the extension 
workers on the farms and in the homes of Vir- 
ginia. 

Experiments conducted at this station have 
pointed the way to substantial improvements in 
erass-growing, improved methods of culture for 
various farm crops, the use of improved seed, 
and the determination of the adaptation of varie- 
ties of farm crops to different parts of Virginia. 
The Station has made available to farmers useful 
and practical information on the feeding of live 
stock, dairying, feeding materials and methods 
of management of live stock. Chemical studies 
have been made of soils, fertilizer materials, 
feeding stuffs, and the composition of various 
farm crops. Experiments on lime and legumes 
for maintaining soil fertility and increasing its 
productivity have greatly stimulated better farm- 
ing in Virginia. Methods of control have been 
worked out for a number of diseases and pests 
of crops and fruit trees, such as the nematode 
disease of wheat, bean rust, cedar rust of the 
apple, bitter rot of the apple, peach scab and 
brown rot, and peach curculio, codling moth, 
San Jose scale, and many others of less striking 
importance. 

During the thirty-three years of its existence 
the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 
has published for free distribution 225 bulletins 
twenty-two technical bulletins, eight circulars 
and an annual report covering the operations for 
each year. Members of the staff have contributed 


innumerable articles on agricultural subjects (0 


the agricultural press. 
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DRILL IN SCHOOL WORK 


(Continued from page 41) 


cond consideration must quickly be added, name- 
it the time for fixing new habits is as shortly 


the need arises as possible. Not all the long 
in the reading lesson need to be spelled; it is 
if some can be quickly recognized and correctly 
iced, If these two habits are formed the other 
ait until the child needs the ability to spell this 
ular word. We now know, thanks to students of 
ren’s vocabularies, what words ought to be taught 


dren of any given age. It has been the experi- 
look back to our ele- 


lists cf history dates 


if many of us that we can 


iry school work to endless 


learned, or long lists of long words to be 


were 

or impossible selections of prose and poctry 
diagrammed. If our childish minds had been 
material suited to them at the time, these other 


rials would have largely taken care of themselves 


if it Remember we 


the need came, ever came. 
drill when the child has come to the point where 
irther progress makes important the careful fixing 
his or that bit of knowledge or skill, in arithmetic 
‘inations, or geographic data, or vocabulary, and 
rth. 
of the art of teaching is reached when, for ex- 
le in the case of drill, the child is brought to realize 
Do not 


always to reach this stage, but be disappointed 


In passing it must be said that the highest 


wn need and wants to satisfy that need. 


determined when you find yourself seldom or 
reaching it! 


irning now to the query, how long shall the teacher 


we find not one but several questions. One of 
se relates to the length of the drill period. After 
have found the suitable time of day, as far as 


should be the time 
alert, then bear in 


sible with the schedule, and this 
n the child’s mind is fresh and 
nd that careful investigations of psychologists all 
icate that brief periods of intensive drill are best. 
other words, if for a given piece of drill work with 
ll children you can spare thirty minutes, it would 
better to break it up into three ten-minute periods. 
the children are older, perhaps two fifteen-minute 
riods would be as good. Long drawn out exercises 
drill are ineffective and the last half of most drill 
riods is probably wasted. Furthermore it is just as 
nortant that we do not stop drilling all at once but 
scontinue gradually, at first making it every other 
vy and then at less and less frequent intervals. 
But you ask how many days or weeks or months 
ist one continue drilling on a group addition 
mbination or on certain writing phases. The answer 
until a satisfactory degree of proficiency is acquired 
then you should slow down gradually as indicated 


of 


shove. Frequent reviews can be arranged in most cases 


make sure that the habit will not be broken or the 


t forgotten. Have you never heard pupils or even 


hers say, “Oh, that was learned way down in the 
rd grade”—and you thought “yes. and forgotten in 
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the fourth.” 


If facts and habits are worth learning, 
they are worth retaining and re-learning is essential to 
learning and retaining. 
forget this principle. 
Now an cven more difficult problem, 


how shall and can the teacher make drill pleasurable ? 
I say difficult not because drill is usual]; 


No teacher should neglect or 


we approach 


distasteful to 


children for it usually is not at certain ages, but. be- 


cause of the bigness and complexity of the question, 
and because the element of satisfaction is so tunda- 
mental to the whole matter of drill. For if drill is 


made a pleasure, is not the teacher’s work half done? 
But children like adults differ tremendously in what 
gives them pleasure, in what is to them a real motive, 
or moving power. 

Teachers have of late found innumerable devices to 
make games out of drill. The members of a multiplica- 
tion table are steps of a stairs on any of which the 
child is likely to stumble; hard words are enemies in 
an opposing camp which must be defeated: learning 
new words by means of flash cards in the primary 
grades adds very definite elements of play and rivalry 
to an otherwise dull procedure. In the grammar 
grades, rivalry proves a tremendous motive and if the 
appeal is made to group rather than individual rivalry, 
one can scarcely overwork this motive. Play, imitation, 
leadership, and love of approval of parents and teacher 
and class—these are a few of the natural sources of 
motive. On these foundations, worthy purposes and 
objectives and multitudes of well-defined aims can be 
built up. But a motive there must be, and motives ought 
worthy and at the same time be child-made and 
not adult-made motives. 


to be 


As the child advances, there are few stronger objec- 
tives for him and sources of real pleasure in learning 
than the interest in self-improvement. It is at this point 
that the recently developed standard tests and scales in 
the common school branches have served one of their 
greatest functions. Let a child that he is short 
of the standard for his grade “and let him watch his 
own learning and learning curve and he will frequently 
make more progress in a few days or a few weeks 
than otherwise in a year. This point of view helps us 
to see why the old adage, practice makes perfect, does 
not always hold. It must be revised to read: motivated, 
interested practice makes perfect. Other kinds of prac- 
tice may make imperfect or may make nothing at all. 


The teacher’s work in this connection then is that of 
the discoverer. He must find those sources of incentive 
in each and every child, and they differ widely in dif- 
ferent children; he must then follow these clues to the 
end that the child will, as is frequently the case, find 
his work more engrossing than the games on the play- 
ground. Furthermore, it may well be remarked that 
when this is the case, the teacher is never heard to com- 
plain that her work is drudgery. It becomes play, but 
purposive and result-full play. 


see 


You will see that we have answered to some extent 
the questions, how can one get results in drill, and how 
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can one measure these results? For when the teacher 
has taken care that the child understands before trying 
to learn, that the period of drill is of suitable length 
for the learner, that he continues until the learning is 
satistactorily fixed, that learning is never attempted 
without the pupils’ interest aroused and made an ally— 
then permanent results are assured as they are not in 
the typically haphazard work in common vogue in the 
schools. However, there is more to this story. Our 
most prominent psychologists, particularly James and 
Thorndike, have been able to state several very helpful 
laws which govern the processes of habit-formation. 
Among these are the following: In drill there must 
be concentration of attention; there must also be at- 
tentive repetition; exceptions should not be allowed or 
must be reduced to a minimum, lest we establish the 
habit of making exceptions or get an erroneous habit; 
drill must be accurate before it is rapid, but must not 
neglect the latter factor; waste, lost motion, must be 
eliminated by forming habits in the way they are to 
be used. 

Time does not allow for a discussion of these very 
important rules, but they can be illustrated and the 
reader should locate and recall other illustrations. Sup- 
pose a difficult spelling list is to be learned, or a group 
of addition combinations to follow out the rules above, 
it is essential that the child’s undivided attention be first 
secured. You have tried to teach without attention? 
Then you should recall the pointedness of the adage 
regarding the proverbial water and the proverbial duck’s 
back. Next and naturally the child will attack it with 
interest at full glow, making such a number of repeti- 
tions that it appears well-learned, at the same time 
guarding closely against the creeping in of errors. Then 
further and no less important, the teacher must be 
skillful in teaching the spelling word in its setting in 
sentences, and the addition combination in its place in 
real problems. 

One last word about measuring results. In the last 
ten years there have been developed numerous excellent 
measuring sticks of our results, especially in the habit- 
forming studies or parts of studies about which we 
have been speaking. We can compare a child’s hand- 
writing—indeed as suggested above the child can do 
this himself—to the standard for his grade and when 
he is well up to that standard, he may be rightly ex- 
cused from writing lessons so long as he does not 
slump in his written exercises. The same holds of 
spelling, silent reading, oral reading, punctuation, 
grammatical forms, arithmetic and to a less extent 
of numerous other studies, such as geography, history, 


drawing, and citizenship. If you as a teacher have not 


looked up these materials, you will have to do so, or 
you will be in a few years quite stranded professionally. 
The teacher of tomorrow must know the tools of his 
work just as the farmer, the engineer and the lawyer. 
And at this point it is a good time to stress the fact 
that John will not need as much drill on one subject 
as will James. When therefore he has reached a high 


degree of proficiency, turn his study and reading to 
other matters. Perhaps he may be able to win an extr; 
promotion. In outside life, people are not prom ted 
by other folks but by their own merits and growth 
This also will save John from being bored for three- 
fourths to nine-tenths of his time. The few must not 
suffer for the many, the exceptional child for the ayer. 
age and slow. 
of all. 


Nor must we expect the same results 


Summary—(1) Drill is the name in common use in 
school work for habit-formation and the elementan 
school has for its large task the formation of habits. 

2) Individual differences in ability to learn in school 
are very great, but every child is capable of acquiring 
some knowledge and skill though he may be very limited 
in esthetic appreciation or ability to do abstract think- 
ing. (3) Drill should begin when the child’s progress 
requires definite habits in spelling, reading and other 
lines of work, but it should never be undertaken until 
the child understands what he is trying to do, and 
grasps the meaning of his task. (4) Drill should 
therefore be undertaken when the mind is fresh and 
should be continued in short intensive periods until the 
pupil is proficient; frequent reviews and gradual dis- 
continuance of the drill periods are also necessary 
(5) Drill must always utilize some motive and _ the 
worthier the motive and the more akin to child nature 
it is, the more certain the values and results. (6) 
Psychologists have laid down many important laws re- 
garding drill among which are those of concentration, 
repetition, allowing no exceptions, combining the stress 
on speed and accuracy, forming habits in the way they 
are to be used. (7) The alert and up-to-date teacher 
will find out the new standard measuring-sticks in the 
various drill studies and check her work and her pupils 
by these, giving added zest to both teacher and pupil. 
(8) The teacher will never so magnify the importance 
of drill that he will not continually be on the lookout 
for the opportunity to teach principles, appreciations, 
thought, methods of work that are made possible when 
a pupil reaches some maturity and has a stock of habits 
as working capital. 

References—The teacher who wants to know, who 
wants to pursue further drill procedure and its dangers 
as well as its need, should consult: Dewey, How We 
Think, pp. 51-2; Dewey, Democracy and Education, p 
209; Strayer and Norsworthy, How to Teach, pp. 55-7! 
The drill lesson is treated with care in Earhart, Types 
of Teaching, ch. 12; and Strayer, The Teaching Process, 
ch. 4. Many useful devices in drill are cited in Parker, 
General Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools, 
pp. 239-242, 247-267, and Colvin, Introduction to High 
School Teaching, pp. 177-181, 190-1, and 199-223. These 
latter references as also Thorndike, Education, pp. 170- 
175, and James, Talks to Teachers, ch. 8, give the g:n- 
eral underlying principles of drill and habit-for: 
tion. Drill exercises have been devised in handwriting 
and arithmetic and to a less extent in other subjec’ 
a complete and excellent bibliography of these exerci:«s 
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f standard tests in school studies is furnished free 
t by The World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
discussion of how to use such tests, to correct de- 
in children’s work and to vastly improve their 
is ably handled in Monroe, Measuring the Results 
eaching, and Hoke and Wilson, How to Measure. 





THE PENITENTIARY INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 244) 


\\hen more funds become available it is planned to 
expand this shop, and, under the head of Metal Shop, 
include machine shop work, plumbing, tinning, electrical 
rk, and auto repairing, under an experienced me- 
chanic from the outside as instructor. At present we 
maintain a force in this shop of only two men. 

In addition to the shops proper, we maintain a stock 
nd shipping department for the printing shop, and a 

mplete office force. A strict cost accounting system 
has been installed, and the accounts of each shop are 
kept separate, so that at any time an accurate report 
can be rendered as to the status of each shop, or of the 
iidustrial department as a whole. 

When the books were closed on September 30, 1921, 
our inventory showed an equipment valued at $37,152.33, 
distributed as follows: Office, 522.69; Machine Shop, 
$1,369.64; Shoe Repair Shop, $1,946.93; Clothing Shop, 
$4370.11; Woodworking Shop, $12,947.65; Printing 
Shop, $15,995.31. This inventory is now approximately 
$41,000. 

\t the close of business on December 31, 1921, our 

ioks showed a production valuation for all shops for 
the year of $34,170.90. During the months of August to 
December, inclusive, the average output valuation per 
1onth was $4,869.41. 

yy comparison with outside prices we are making a 

ving to the State of from 30 to 35 per cent in the 
printing, and from 40 to 50 per cent in the wood shop 
roducts, and at the same time we are giving profitable 

struction and employment to some seventy-five men, 
hich will mean for those that go out a vocation where- 
they will be able to earn an honest living. Also, 
mg with this shop work and vocational training, we 
ceiving the men two hours per week academic in- 
truction. 
\s a slight encouragement. to the men in the indus- 
| department, the Board of Directors of the Peni- 
ntiary authorized, beginning March 1, 1921, the pay- 
nt to each man the sum of twenty-five cents per day 
each working day, this amount to be placed to the 
lit of the men, and to be spent by them for such 
icles as are allowed under the rules of the institu- 
ns, or if they prefer they can send such amounts as 
desire to their loved ones at home. 
the belief that all men are human and that the 
majority will respond to just and humane treat- 
nt, and that the average man can be trusted to the 
‘ent that trust and confidence is extended him, we 
lopted at the start the honor system as the essential 
| underlying feature of the inauguration of the in- 
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dustrial department. The men throughout the various 
shops work without guards and the “task” system is 
taboo. During this first year under this new policy, 
tried out under vast and trying difficulties, it has been 
very conclusively proven that men, though prisoners, 
will respond to kind and just treatment, that they can 
be trusted if trust be extended them, that good dis- 
cipline can be secured without the need of the gun and 
stick, and that a spirit of loyalty to duty and service 
can be secured under such treatment that cannot be 
secured through fear, threats, or force. Some few 
have not stood up under this new system, but this was 
to be expected. Because a few have failed does not 
prove that the system is a failure. The success or fail- 
ure of the venture should be judged by the number 
who have stood the test. It must also be remembered 
that in adopting the principles of the honor system we 
have not only had to instill new ideals, but we have 
had to fight against old ideas, and one year under even 
perfect conditions is a very short time to judge as to the 
success or failure of an enterprise involving such far 
reaching effects and against conditions and policies ages 
old. Taking everything into consideration, the results 
of the work of the year are very encouraging and 
augur well for the future. 

The men of the industrial department work with a 
vim and spirit that is not seen and cannot be secured 
under the guard and task system. Some few men re- 
quire a guard and an assigned task, but since this type 
of men does not include more than five per cent of the 
average run of men, why not shape our aims and 
policies to fit the requirements to obtain the most 
benefits to the other ninety-five per cent, rather than to 
submit the whole one hundred per cent to the system 
which is necessary to only the five per cent? Since 
the inauguration of the industrial department there has 
occurred among its members only a few infractions of 
prison discipline. Of the hundred odd men who have 
come into the industrial department since its inaugura- 
tion, only five have been dropped as being unfit, and but 
for the advisability at the time of using them as an 
example, two of these could probably have been dis- 
ciplined and retained in the department. 

It is to be hoped that the Virginia Assembly, at its 
present session, will be generous in its support of this 
work, so that we shall be able to expand not only the 
present shops but to add others so that we shall be able 
to handle in the industrial State use shops all of the 
men and women confined in the institution. The con- 
tract system, a system foreign to the policies of modern 
With suf- 
ficient industrial State use shops to take care of all the 
men and women confined within the penitentiary walls, 
we could extend to all of them the advantages enjoyed 
by those employed in these shops, and in addition to the 
benefits accruing to the prisoners, the results of their 
labor would mean a vast saving to the State in the 


ideals and thought, can then be abolished. 


form of useful articles fabricated, and an untold gain 
to the State in the return to society of men and women 
who have been taught and fitted to lead an honest life 
and to make an honest living. 
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AIDS TO VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Provided by the 


Administrative Women in Education 


Virginia Council of Executive and 


The Vocational Guidance Committee of the Virginia 
Council of Executive and Administrative Women in 
Hatcher of the 
Southern Woman's Educational Alliance, Chairman; 
Miss Elizabeth Pidgeon, University of Virginia, Exten- 
sion Division; Miss Virginia Osborne, Principal 
Manassas Agricultural School; Miss Kate M. Anthony, 
Harrisonburg Normal School, and Mrs. Virginia Lewis, 


Education, consisting of Miss O. L. 


George Wythe School, Hampton, announces the follow- 
ing aids for teachers, supervisors, principals and super- 
intendents interested in vocational guidance. Miss 
Rachel E. Gregg is president of the Council. 

1. A small number of interpretative books which will 
be lent upon request. Such books should be returned 
at the end of one week, but must be returned at the 
end of two weeks. Those now available are the fol- 
lowing: 

Vocational Guidance, J. Adams Puffer; Vocational 
Civics, Albert H. Leake; Principals and Methods of 
Industrial Education, William H. Dooley; Vocational 
Education, Albert H. Leake; Women Professional 
Workers, Elizabeth Kemper Adams; Vocations for 
Business and Professional Women, Emma P. Hirth 
(pamphlet); Introduction to Vocational Education, 
David Spence Hill 

Additions to this number will be made as rapidly as 
The borrower pays 


possible. all postage involved and 


in requesting any book should send five cents in postage. 

2. Specific help will be given in planning a vocational 
guidance program of work for the second school term. 
This help may take the form of suggestions of the 
program as a whole, aid in planning and executing spe- 
cial features of it 

3. In connection with the bulletin Vocational Guidance 
in the Schools recently edited by O. L. Hatcher and 
Rachel E. Gregg, and previously announced as given 
free to Virginia teachers by the Southern Woman’s 
Educational Alliance, especial attention is called to the 
two articles entitled Simple Beginnings and Vocation 
Week. It is further suggested that all principals and 
teachers interested in the subject consider the feasibi- 
lity of having this spring either a Vocation Week or 
Vocation Day, for focusing the attention of pupils and 
parents upon the need for wise choice and adequate 
preparation in connection with one’s vocation. 

For any occasion arranged in the interest of 
vocational guidance for schools, the committee will fur- 
nish aid desired in planning programs and in suggesting 
and securing suitable speakers. 

All requests should be addressed to the chairman of 
the committee, Miss O. L. Hatcher, Hotel Richmond, 
Richmond, Va 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES FOR 1922-23 

The following statistics were gathered by Principal 
C. Kk. Holsinger of Lawrenceville with the hope tl it 
they would not only prove encouraging to teachers and 
the teaching profession hut also would be of benefit to 
division superintendents when appearing before their 
respective boards of supervisors in the interest of 
school levies. 

Self-addressed, stamped, mimeographed postal cards 
so arranged that the writing of five words and a signa- 
ture gave all the information asked for were mailed 
to the &9 division superintendents having charge of th 
100 counties in the State. The letter of explanation 
promised that the results would be published in a way 
to help all and embarrass none. A plea for co-operation 
to the end that all might be benefited was made. It is 
a source of regret that twenty counties failed to report. 
It seems that in a matter for the common good of all 
more than 85 per cent co-operation should have been 
secured. 

The questions asked were in context as follows: 


Increase 
Maintain same salary scale? Is_ there 


Do you expect to decrease salaries? 
salaries ? 
worth-while sentiment in your division for lowering 
teachers’ salaries? 

These cards were mailed January 18. To date, 
February 1, 85 counties have been heard from. Their 
replies are as follows: 

Number of reporting counties planning to increase 
salaries jenieeaia “i . 

Number of reporting counties planning to decrease 
See (oe ee eee eee ae een EN Re Ets ae ] 

Number of reporting counties planning to keep 


the same salaries ............. nae ee eee 82 
Number of reporting counties showing no senti- 
miemt for Gecrease ...n ike See 71 
Number of reporting counties showing slight senti- 
ment for decrease ....... See eae igas vert a ae erage 7 
Number of reporting counties showing sentiment 
for decrease which is sufficient to be of im- 


portance 


The above data would seem to indicate: 

That practically all of the counties will leave te: 
ers’ salaries were they are. Due to the deflated li 
costs this will be equivalent to a small increase. 

That most of the people of the State do not feel t! 
the teachers are paid what they should receive 
hence are satisfied to leave school taxes where t! 
are, even during this period of demand for low: 
taxes. ; 

That Virginia is awakening to the necessity of spe: 
ing money on schools in hard times as well as dur 
prosperous seasons. 


That a negligible minority of the taxpayers aré¢ 


short-sighted as to advocate what in the end w 
amount to less efficient schools for their children. 
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Reviews Educational 


I 

7 Books 

, INDEX NUMBER FOR STATE ScHOOL SystTEMs, by 

f mard P. Ayres. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
rk City. 1920. 70 pages. ($.75). 


his monograph published over a year and one-half 
has been so much discussed and sometimes abused 
it seems advisable to refer to it again for those 
have asked for its publisher. It compares the 
| £ relative efficiency of the public school systems of the 
| states by methods of economic statistics applied for 
: rst time to educational problems; and provides 
w measure for educational progress, and applies 
measure to the nation and the several states for 
ears from 1870 to 1918. Virginia and other states 
the index numbers of Dr. Ayres or kindred num- 
to compare rural and urban school units or to 
ke other comparisons as regards relative efficiency 

hool administration. 


CoursE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING, by Louis Rouil- 
n. The Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., New 
ork. 1921. ($1.50). 


92 pages. 
[his is a practical treatise on the art of making 
lettering, and dimensioning for 
ol use or self-instruction. The course outlined is 
le, definite, logical, covering minimal essentials. 


drawings, 


rking 


ScHooL Costs, by W. Randolph Burgess. 
ussell Sage Foundation, New York. 1920. 142 pages. 


($1.00). 


NDS OF 


\n account and analysis of the increases in the cost 
education in the United States from 1840 to 
) and an estimate of future costs; teachers’ salaries 


sahlac 
ID11C 


pared with the wages of artisans and laborers and 
trends of building costs; 
increased revenue. Frequent summaries, 
bles and graphs, a concise method of treatment, 
evident scholarly procedure in gathering and di- 
notable litthe monograph. 


the cost of living; 


es for 


make this a 
of the conclusions regarding teachers’ salaries: 


1915 to 1919 the cost of living increased twice as 


ing data 


as teachers’ salaries. Because of price increases 
purchasing power of the teacher’s salary was then 


than at any other time since the Civil War period. 


EnclisH Lessons (in three books), by 
H. Wohlfarth. World Book Co., Younkers-on 
idson, N. Y. 1921. First Book, 256 pages; Second 


k, 338 pages 


is series of language study books grew out of the 
ation of the newer scientific procedure in de- 
ning minimal essentials for study, tested methods 
presenting essentials, and actual pupil-reaction to 
Many classroom teachers throughout 


essentials. 





Bulletins 


Periodicals 


the country participated in the investigations, covering 
a number of years, which were finally built into these 
books. The inductive method followed leads naturally 
to self-expression with growing appreciation and self- 
reliance. A nice balance is maintained between oral 
and written work, between memorizing and reproduc- 
tion. The latest technique of presentation is followed 
throughout. 

The First Book is specifically designed for the third 
and fourth grades, being carefully adapted to the needs 
and the capacities of these grades. It builds directly 
upon the simple language work of the first and second 
grades. 

The Seconp Book is designed for grades five and 
It builds upon the foundation laid in the First 
Unlike 

rules 


six, 
Book and contains a summary of that book. 
most summaries, this one is not confined to 
learned. It reviews also the principles taught in con- 
nection with oral and written composition, common 
errors of speech, etc. This makes possible a review of 
the First Book when it is no longer in the pupil’s 
possession. 

The Tuirp Book is designed for grades seven and 
eight. It contains a summary of the Seconp Book and 
builds systematically upon all that has previously been 
learned. 

The TEeAcHER’s MANUAL provides material for un- 
studied dictation lessons, and for all other activities in 
connection with which the lessons state that the teacher 
will do certain things. It gives many suggestions that 
will be helpful to all teachers and indispensable to 
those of limited experience or training. 


PusLic EpUCATION IN NorTH CAROLINA. General Edu- 
cation Board, New York. 1921. 137 pages. 


This is the report of the State school survey in North 


~ 


‘arolina which is of special interest to Virginians be- 
State. This 
survey was made under the immediate direction of the 
General Education and_ the reported 
though the State Survey Commission to the legisla- 
North 
the recommendation of the Commission is outlined in 


-ause North Carolina is a neighboring 


r 


Soard results 


ture. The legislation passed by Carolina on 
an introductory chapter by the State Superintendent, 
Dr. E. C. Brooks. The report is made in three parts: 
The Schools as They Are; Hinderances to Develop- 
ment; The Way Out. Twenty-five pages are given to 
the results of standard tests administered during the 
course of the survey. The tables include where possi- 
ble the comparative results of the Virginia survey, in 
which Virginia does not suffer by the comparison. In 
North Carolina as in Virginia the small rural school 


makes a pitiable record. 
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CHILD CARE AND CHILD WELFARE, issued by the Federal 


EDUCATION 


does not constitute its chief difference from previous 











Board for Vocational Education, November, 1921, Latin texts. The whole book is an eloquent argument re 
Washington, D. C. 502 pages. for the study of Latin even today. At the outset the 
This well organized outline covers the whole range pupil is given glimses of Roman life and civilization; 
of child nurture, including adolescence, both normal study assignments for the first week are fixed de- 
and abnormal. The concluding sections are devoted to finitely; study methods as outlined are usable; English 
play, child labor, and delinquency. This material will throughout the text is made the key to Latin and Latin 
meet a need with classes in home economics and child the key to the better understanding of English, T 
study. The bibliographies are well selected. Vocabularies are arranged in three columns, one giving 1 one 
English meanings; one. Latin Words; and the other, | 8 
Recent publications of the United States Bureau of related English words. The reviewer found himself J ten 
Education, Washington, D. C repeatedly scanning the column of elated English T 
Business TRAINING AND CoMMERCIAL Epucation. Words in the vocabularies, although he confesses slight y Ash 
Bulletin. 1921. No. 43. direct interest in Latin at present, for the Latin of the | 19 : 
; a ey ee ae , older days has been sufficient. The organization of the | ~~ 
STATE LAWS AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING TEACHERS ies oes , eee 0 
. ee .- i. on book is different, too, in that the pupil is introduced 1 pri 
CerTIFICATES. Bulletin, 1921, No. 22. } Pri 
ss ' K : to but one thing at a time; each lesson makes some ! ers, 
THE Hot SING AND EQUIPMENT OF INDERGARTENS. fs tiire of language stand out. H 1 
3ulletin, 1921, No. 13. 
PRESENT Status oF MusicaL INstrucTION IN CoL- Maxine a HicH ScHoot PRocRAM, by Myron W, 
LEGES AND HicH ScuHoots. Bulletin, 1921, No. 9. Richardson. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, t JO 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR STupY AT AMERICA GRADUATE N. Y. 1921. 27 pages. 
. c 4 ty Q? y . : 
ScHooLs. Bulletin 1921, No. 6. 7 Here is expert assistance for the puzzled program- . 
REporRT OF THE [ NITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF maker. These principles were tested fully in the Girls’ Gov’t 
EpucaTION FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1921. High School of Boston and found applicable elsewhere : = 
in schools ranging in size from 200 to 2,000 pupils. ands of 
BEGINNING LATIN, by Perley Oakland Place, Litt. D. The notable chapters are Selection of Work by Pupils  Aeanign 
American Book Co., N. Y. 1921. 398 pages. and Making the Program. Diagrams and charts make on os 
° ° e . . ant op! 
While there are 144 illustrations in this book, this the system clear. “ly " 
questior 
NEW 
Like hundreds of others throughout the country, these pri- 
vate schools in Virginia, free to select any beginning Latin 
book, are using 
Make 
have a 
Coll d Daniell’s First Y Latin, Revised . 
oliar an aniells First Year Latin, Revise 
Woodberry Forest School, Woodberry Simple in style. Good preparation 
For st : } 
; si ° or » Te; a ¢ ‘asy connecte 
Stiunton Milly Aedes, Staunton for the reading of easy connected tees 
Chatham Training School, Chatham Latin early in the course. Emphasis 
4 ? 4 i" ’ 2 . . 
Randolph-Ma on Academy, Front Royal on the close relation of Latin and 
Randolph-Macon Academy, Bedford x a rey. : , ~ 
Stuart Hall. Staunton English. Provision for a derivation 
Hebron Seminary, Nokesville note book. Thorough drill on the 
router Han, Suse rinciples that should be mastered . 
wT re : ‘me S at sho ; astere Hrs 
Oak Till : | cade mY. i indrick | ne p eS ) 1 1 u ( Ls n 1 € I ( ne 
Boydton Institute, Boydton before reading Cvesar. SPEC 
GINN AND COMPANY j 


70 Fifth Avenue 





New York, N. Y. 
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The Summer School of the Asheville Normal is 
} one of the State Summer Schools of North Carolina. 
844 Teachers from 18 states and territories at- 
| tended the 1921 Summer Session. 

[he Faculty will include regular teachers of the 
\sheville Normal, and 37 Heads of Departments from 
\) Universities, Colleges, Teachers’ Colleges, Normals 
| and City Schools. 

' One Hundred Thirty courses for Kindergarten, 
Primary, Grammar Grade and High School Teach- 
ers, Supervisors, Principals and Superintendents. 

The Campus is 2,250 feet above sea, surrounded 


ee 


Asheville Normal and Associated Schools _ . 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Fifth Session, June 13-July 26, 1922 


by 60 peaks 6,000 feet high. Mount Mitchell, the 
highest, is only 18 miles away. 

The Asheville Summer School offers teachers edu- 
cational and recreational opportunities that are un- 
surpassed, 

Expenses moderate. Dormitory room and _ board, 
$40.00 fof six weeks. All beds single. Rooms may 
be reserved now by forwarding $5.00 of this amount. 
Good board in private homes from $8.00 to $15.00 
per week. Registration fee is $10.00 for three 
courses; $15.00 for four. 

Reduced round trip fares to Asheville during 


summer. 


Write now for illustrated folder and complete catalog. 


' JOHN E. CALFEE, LL. D., President, 


» 


Asheville, N. C. 





Gov’t Wants Teachers—$95 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
stantly being held throughout the entire country. Thous- 
ands of permanent, life, positions are to be filled at from $1,100 
to $1,800; have short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
De A-250, Rochester, N. for schedule showing Winter 
| Spring examination dates and places and large descriptive 
showing the positions open and sample examination 
juestions, which will be sent free of charge. 





NEW PLAYS—JUST OUT. Write for list. 
Miss Mary Bonham, Chilhowile, Va. 





“SAVE SOMETHING” 


Make up your mind to save something this year. We 
e a new and easy plan for saving; you will like it. 
nterest, 


Send for Booklet—‘Banking by Mail.” 


Union Bank & Trust Company 


Bowling Green, Va. 
“Capital and Surplus, $120,000.00” 


MEN AND WOMEN 
Make your education count. Get 
the best position to be had. We 
place teachers and school executives 


in all parts of the country. Not an ordinary agency. A bureau for 
specialists—largest in America. No elementary school subjects. College 
ates a specialty. More than half of the state universities have selected our can- 
es. We will put you in just the place you want and add hundreds of dollars 
ur income or there is nothing to pay. Write for details—NO 


PECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, H-F Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, 











BE WISE: STUDY-AT-HOME 
208) High School, Normal, College, Business and 
vey Professional Degrees -:- -:- Catalog Free. 

. Teachers Professional College, 


Washington, D. C. 








VIRGINIA TEACHERS 
Membership with us means a Broader Outlook, a 
Brighter Future. a Better Position. 
-_ Let us gwe you particulars. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 








Middlebury College 
SCHOOL of SPANISH 


In the Green Mountains 


June 30-August 17, 1922 


The Teaching of Spanish; Synonyms and Anto- 
nyms; The Classic Drama; Contemporary Spanish- 
American Literature; Intonation; Expression and 
Rhythm; Spanish Realia; The Realist Novel of 
the second half of the XIX Century; The Drama 
of Martinez Sierra; The Novel of Ricardo Leon; 
History of Spanish Art; Elements of the Spanish 
Phonetics; General Review of Spanish Grammar; 
Spanish Composition and Conversation; Introduc- 
tion to the study of Spanish Literature; Social and 
business correspondence; Appreciative study of 
Spanish Music; Linguistic psychology: Romantic 
writers of the XIX Century; Spanish Art. 


EDWARD D. COLLINS, Director 
FOURTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 
Middlebury, Vermont 
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The University of Tennessee Summer Session—1922 
(Formerly Summer School of the Scuth) 
FULL SESSION, TWELVE WEEKS 
First Term, June 12-July 20; Second Term, July 21-August 30 


\ wide range of courses in methods for kindergarten, primary and high school teachers, college en- 
trance and college credit, including the arts, sciences, engineering, home economics, agriculture, etc. All 
courses count for college credit or college entrance. Popular lectures and entertainments. 

Unexeelled summer climate in hills of East Tennessee. Reserve rooms early. 


For Particulars and General Catalog, Address: 


THE SUMMER SESSION, The University of Tennessee 


Knoxville, Tennessee 











THE NEAR EAST RELIEF 


is now feeding 100,000 orphaned children innocent vic- 


] tims of the Great War, Without American relief they 
\ IRGINIA must perish. 


Let your school assist in saving a few of these little 
ENGR AVING CO I lives by making known the facts— 
f They are Human Facts—Vital Facts—Facts involving 
J ” - a ai nec. Humanity. 
For free literature address 


Photo Engravers timer 


; New York City 





RicHMOND, Va. FOLK DANCES 


. GAMES, FESTIVALS, PAGEANTS 
Special Rates on Work Send for illustrated circular 


contents of our 26 books, 
for Annuals A * Gees & Oe 


with tables of 








118 East 25th Street 33 New York 








University of Virginia Summer Quarter 
First Term, June 19-July 29; Second Term, July 31-September 2 


Courses for College Credit, Courses for College Entrance, Courses for Certificate Credit for High School 
Teachers, Courses leading to all Summer School Professional Certificates. 


Several hundred different courses in the following subjects: Agriculture, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, 
Domestic Economy Drawing, Economics, Education, English, French, Games, Geography, German, 


History, Hygiene and Sanitation, Latin, Library Methods, Manual Training, Mathematics, School Music, 
Philosophy, Physical Training, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, Story Telling, Writing. 
Special courses in Drawing, School Music, Spanish, Aesthetic Gymnastics, Playgrounds and Recreation, 
Manual Training, Kindergarten and Observation Classes, Library Methods. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


Degrees conferred on men and women for summer work. 

Master’s Degree in three summer quarters. 

A special Course for High School Graduates applying for certificates. 

A Special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, two in Voice, one in 
Organ, one in Piano and Violin, 

A Special Kindergarten with Observation Classes, 

A complete Vacation School, with all the primary, grammar and high school grades, with provision 
for directed observation in all grades throughout the term, 

Special Courses in Library Methods, Commercial Subjects, including stenography, typewriting, book- 
keeping. accounting, finance and banking. 

Lyceum Course of high class Musical and Educational Attractions. 


Expenses to Virginia Teachers 


Tuition ee 8 Se ee ae ee ee ae rn Free 
Ee reer Tree rer er ere eee $ 1.50 
Room rent in Dormitories, six weeks, 2 im roOm............ccccscccecee --. 5.00 each 
Board University Cafeteria Hall, 41 days, estimated................02eeeee 30.00 
| a ar ae re Pe ee ee re a ear re een tr re eter $36.50 


Board and room in private families can be secured for from $7.50 per week to $10.00. ; 

The University of Virginia Summer Quarter ranks in size, faculty and courses offered with the few 
largest and best in the United States, and last year attracted 2,429 registered students from thirty-five 
States, besides several hundred visitors, It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South and should make a 
strong appeal to Virginia teachers seeking broader scholarship and training and wider social advantages. 


For Detailed Announcement, address 


CHARLES G. MAPHIS, Dean of Summer Quarter, University, Virginia 
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World Book Company 


at 


THE 
N. E. A. MEETING 


Department of Superintendence 
Chicago, Illinois 
February 27 to March 2, 1922 


New textbooks, professiozal books, and stand- 
ard tests will be shown at booth No. 120 in 
the Leiter Building. 

Dr. Arthur S. Otis, Director of Test Service 
for the company, will be present to offer assist - 
ance to those interested in testing. 

Suite 1102 (the Presidential Suite) at the 
Congress Hotel will be company headquarters 
and reception room, which you are invited to 
visit at any time. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 






































The WILLIAM 
BYRD PRESS 


Incorporated 


QUALITY PRINTERS 
AT RIGHT PRICES 


We Specialize on 


School Catalogs 


and 


School Annuals 








1430-2-4-6 East Franklin Street 








VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND : : 


SESS SES = 















A Busy Monogram 
A Better School 


The modern-day importance of school music 
makes portability one of the first require- 
ments of a school piano. 


Instead of a heavy stationary one-room 

piano, get a light, portable Monogram ot 
manifold uses. Then you can have music 
in every class room, in the gymnasium, for 
irchestra and glee club practice—everywhere 
in the school. Your school will keep the 
Monogram busy—and it will be a_ better 
school. 


W. Otto Miessner’s latest improved piano, 
the Monogram, is light, yet substantially 
built. Its tone is marvelously rich and full. 
Leading musicians and music. supervisors 
highly praise the Monogram, the ideal school 
piano, a remarkable success, an instrument 
appreciated in schools throughout America. 


Read the coupon—mail it today! 


The Monogram is W. Otto Meissner’s only 
piano. Every genuine Monogram bears his 
personal monogram imprinted on the fall 
board and cast into the full iron plate. 


The Meissner Piano Co. 


228 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Vedaty lp 


MIESSNER PIANO CO. 
228 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me a free copy of W. Otto 
Miessner’s Booklet, “‘A Hundred Ways to 
Raise Money.”’ Send me, also, the new Mono- 
gram catalog, special prices to schools and 
details of 10-day trial offer. 
Po MED cidciswense ccaghesseeressweyenseeeeeenue 
BI Soo esiascccsiensncstiewecveecsaeeesaueaes 
PED. \scxjiocncuscwpussdcaanennnesdudensadepwekenas 


DN ies titebiiactesrabbehentucohani ere 
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RADFORD 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Trains teachers for primary grade, grammar 
grade, high school, and rural supervision. Two- 
year courses leading to diploma. Four-year 
courses leading to B. S. degree in Education. 


We Speak a Hundred 
Times As Often As 
We Write 


The very frequency with which we speak argues 


Home Economics 

Manual Arts 

Public School Music 
STATE Al 

Free State Scholarships 

State Loan Fund 


SERVICE 


New fire-proof buildings, large 


in Administration Building, 
beautiful Upland Region of Virginia. 


For catalogue, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, 
PRESDENT 


East Radford, Va. 





EXTENSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


shady 
grounds, spacious gymnasium, swimming pool 
located in the 


that speaking should receive even more attention 
than writing. 


EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION 


By Charles Elbert Rhodes 


places special emphasis on oral composition. 


This new volume is more than a rhetoric; it is 
an Interpretation of all forms of oral and written 
self-expression. It gives a new incentive to the 
pupil which makes him look upon the subject as 
a direct challenge to all his powers of brain and 
heart. It works! 





532 pages; attractively bound in cloth; 
list price, $1.60. 


Let Us Send You Free Descriptive 
Literature 


The Gregg Publishing 


Company 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Boston 
London 

























AFE 
IMPLE 


OUND 
URE 










Approved and listed as 
a standard machine by 
the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of the 
National Board of Fire 
Underwriters 





110 North 7th Street 


The Zenith Motion Picture 


Projector 


A Standard Machine—Not a Makeshift 

Uses 110 or 32 Volt Current. Universal Motor. Has Stere 
opticon attachment and projects standard pictures and slides. 

Sold strictly on its merits. 

Each and every machine is honestly built and fully guar- 
anteed. The ZENITH meets every projector requirement 
in the world. 

A novice can operate it with absolute safety. 
APPROVED BY 


The City Electrical Department, Richmond, Va. 
Underwriters Laboratories. 


ENDORSED BY 
Board of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 
Bureau of Community Service, Raleigh, N. C. 
Community Recreation Association, Richmond, Va. 


PRICE COMPLETE, $296.00. 
Special Terms to Educational Institutions. 
Write for Catalogue to 


EDUCATIONAL MOVIE CORP. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Zenith Projectors 
Pathe Educational Film Service 
Richmond, Virginia 
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John Cumbrum and Asia Magaine 





EYES EAST! 


That is the order of the day! 
turned toward the East in trade, in politics, in indus- 
try, in literature, in travel, 


Eyes must now be 


in art! 


The great awakening of the Orient is a paramount 
issue of the times, and to meet the increasingly im- 
portant part that Asia is about to play in the world 
we must have a broad and quick knowledge of her 
countries, 


The Encyclopedia 


AMERICANA 


offers a huge fund of Oriental information. Not just statistics. 
but vital, throbbing, important, up-to-date and gripping facts lead 
you over the long and alluring trail to the East. 

The Great War has changed the heart and the face of Asia. 
Germany’s dream of Asiatic dominion is over; Russia’s influence 
has crumbled; the old order has changed in a hundred ways. 
Now—in finance, in commerce, in science—America’s hand guides 
the unrest of the East. American locomotives shriek across Asiatic 
deserts, American teachers mould the young Oriental mind, Amer- 
ican statesmanship is watched and copied. 

lo be in on all this—if only to understand what the world is 
talking about—it is necessary to widen one’s knowledge of the 
East. 

In the thirty volumes of the Americana, you will find among 
the 80,000 articles by more than 2,000 world-eminent specialists, 
that all Oriental subjects have been comprehensively handled in 
masterly style. so that a perusal of them constitutes an “open 
door” to the Far East. 

\ few minutes study each day—and another Continent is 
yours, 


The Americana is as useful in the office as it is in the 
home or the college. In fact, as a part of the equip- 
ment for modern business, it is an absolute necessity. 


These Institutions of Learning Use 
The Americana 


University of Alabama University of Nevada 
University of Arizona Dartmouth College 
University of Arkansas Rutgers College 
University of California Cornell University 
University of Colorado New York University 
Colorado College College of City of N. Y. 
Yale University Vassar College 
George Washington | N. C. College for Women 
University University of 
University cf Georgia Ohio State University 
Georgia School of Tech. Toledo University 
University of Chicago University of Oklahoma 
University of Illinois University of Tennessee 
Iowa State College Knoxville College 
University of Kansas University of the South 
University of Kentucky University of Texas 
Tulane University Va. Polytechnic Institute 
Johns Hopkins University _ Stonewall Jackson College 
Harvard University Va. Military Institute 
Radcliffe College - University of Virginia 
Mass. Institute of Tech. University of Washington 
Mount Holyoke College West Virginia University 
Tufts College Greenbrier Military 
Williams College School 
Wellesley College | Staunton Military Acad. 
University of Michigan | Roanoke College 
University of Minnesota | Texas Military Academy 
Montana State College | Oberlin College 
University of Nebraska 


And hundreds of other Universities, Colleges, 
Academies and Schools throughout the country. 





WITHOUT COST TO YOU 


Let us tell you how you can become the owner 
of this great work of reference. 


Cut out this coupon and mail it today. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA CORPORATION 
27 William Street, New York. N. 
People’s Gas Building, ian” Til. 


Please send me free of charge descriptive litera- 
ture of the Encyclopedia Americana. 
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STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL FOR 
WOMEN 
Farmville, Virginia 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
Leading To 
DIPLOMA OR DEGREE 


Prepares teachers for kinder- 
grade, high school, rural school, 
garten, primary, grammar 
and Home Economics work. 


For Catalogue, giving full information as 
to State Scholarships, Expenses, Course, 
etc., address 


THE REGISTRAR 


State Normal School for Women 
Farmville, Virginia 





FREDERICKSBURG 
STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Five strong professional courses. 
Splendid elevated location. 
Ample equipment. 


Strong in health and physicial edu- 
cation. 

Four years B. S. 
Commercial Subjects, Music Super- 
vision, Industrial Arts. Two year 
graduates of Normal Schools and two 


degree courses in 


year college graduates given credit on 
degree. 
High school graduates and holders of 
first grade certificates eligible to enter. 
For literature, write 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 














HARRISONBURG 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Courses Leading to Professional Diploma: 


Two Year Courses 


For Primary and Kindergarten Teachers. 
For Grammar Grade Teachers. 

For Junior High School Teachers. 

For High School Teachers. 


Pen 


Four Year Course 


In Home Economics, under the Smith-Hughes Law, lead- 
ing to the B, S. degree in Education. 


Opportunities for students needing financial assistance 
through 


System of student service 
Free State Scholarships 
State Loan Fund 


Only candidates for professional courses admitted. 


Mature student body makes for high professional 
standards and splendid school spirit. 
Exceptional practice teaching facilities in both urban 


and rural schools. 


For Catalogue address 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 


FOR THE DEAF AND THE BLIND 


STAUNTON 


deaf children of Virginia—an integral part of the State 
Public School System for the training of those children, 
who through 
trained in the regular public schools. 


totally deaf. 


teachers through 
education and military training. 
clude Printing, Shoe Repairing, Carpentering, Cabinet 
Making, 
Mechanical Drawing, Sewing, Cooking. Dressmaking 


Course of 
cal_ Education, 
in Vocal, 
Chorus Singin g 
ing, Broom Making. 
Basketry, 
try Raising. 


ginia. 
ming pool, 


H. M. McManaway, 











THE VIRGINIA SCHOOL 


—Established 1839— VIRGINIA 
THE STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL for the blind and the 
deafness or defective vision cannot 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF—For pupils partially or 


Regular public school branches, taught orally by trained 





speech and speech reading: physical 
Vocational courses in- 


Baking, Agriculture, Dairying, Poultry Raising, 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND—For pupils with defec- 


tive vision or totally blind. 


Regular public scnool branches prescribed by State 
Study—Accredited High School work, Physi- 
Music Department providing instruction 

Pipe Organ and Orchestral Music and 

Vocational courses include Piano Tun- 
Mattress Making. Chair Caning, 
Sewing, Cooking, Knitting, Crocheting, Poul- 


Piano, 


Faculty of forty trained teachers, 
Pupils from 
Situated in Staunton in the beautiful Valley of Vir- 
Beautiful lawns, athletic grounds, tiled swim- 
gymnasiums. 


Board and tuition free to every deaf or blind child 


eighty-three counties and cities. 


in Virginia. 


Write for Catalog. 
Superintendent 





+ 
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CHARLOTTESVILLE 


University of Virginia, ’Vircinta 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


The following Departments of study are represented: 


1—THE COLLEGE 
By virtue of the elective system undegraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural 
or Vocational). 
IL—DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the Col- 
lege. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
IIl.—DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
I1V.—DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. Entrance requirements include one year of College 
work. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V.—DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Excellent facilities for the professional training for those who expect to teach or to admin- 
ister school affairs. 
VIIL—SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of 
high school principals, teachers, and schoo] administrators. 
TUITION IN ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS FREE TO VIRGINIANS. Loan Funds available for men 
and women. All other expenses reduced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. Address THE REGISTRAR 




















Virginia Military The College of 
Institute William and Mary 


1693----1921 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


There academic courses leading to the degrees of 


a 
Collegiate A.B., B.S., and M.A.; well oe ag laboratories and 
3 oe library; unexcelled hea conditions, historic 
e environment and intimate contact with the best ideals 
T, h l of VIRGINIA. 
ec nica 5] WILLIAM AND MARY is also the ty TEACH- 
ERS’ COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


o7e Special Teachers’ Training Courses. 
1 itary Course in Home Economics under the Smith- = ~~ 
Act, Pre-Medical courses, Pre-Legal courses, re- 
Engineering courses. Courses in business administra- 
tion and commerce. Courses for commercial teachers. 
State scholarships for those preparing to be teachers 
and superintendents. 


Loan Fund for Virginia students. 
For Particulars, address 


. : e 
pe pcwmsnn psegeigl College of William and Mary 
: oa WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
LEXINGTON - - - - VIRGINIA oti se, iii 


Registrar President 
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The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


James E. Gregg, Principal . me Frank K. Rogers, Treasurer 
George P. Phenix, Vice-Principal Hampton, Virginia William H. Scoville, Secretary 


Object—Founded in 1868 by Gen. Samuel C. Armstrong to train selected 
youth who should go out to teach and train their people. The Institute was 
designed to instruct Negro youth in morality, industry, and thrift, as well as in 
earnest and practical Christianity. 


Hampton Today—An industrial village with 900 boarding students; 1,100 
acres; 140 buildings; instruction farm of 835 acres; and 200 teachers and 
workers. Hampton stands for “a sound body, a trained capacity, and an un- 
selfish outlook on life.” Hampton is on the State of Virginia list of approved 
four-year secondary schools. 


Revised Courses—(1) Normal School: Two-year course, based on four-year 
secondary course; (2) Agricultural School: Collegiate course of 3 years (36 
months), based on four-year secondary course; (3) Trade School: Four-year 
course in 1] trades and short course in 3 trades; (4) Business School: Four- 
year course, based on two-year secondary course; (5) Home Economics School: 
Two-year course, based on four-year secondary course; (6) Academic School: 
Four-year secondary course; also preparatory course. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


for the Grades and Junior High 
Schools 


The Latest, Simplest, Best Textbook 
is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ 


new book 
Elementary 
Home Economics 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, Foods 
and Cookery, and the Care of the House. More 
than a hundred illustrations. Abundant labora- 
tory practice. Project Method. 


Published in 1921. Mailing price, $1.40. 
Adopted as the exclusive text for 


beginners in INDIANA, NEW 
MEXICO and FLORIDA 


Little, Brown & Company 
34 Beacon Street, BOSTON 
623 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Lippincott’s New Series 
OF 


Modern Physiology, 
Hygiene and Health 


By MARY S. HAVILAND 
of the 
National Child Welfare Ass’n 


Three books representing, The Mechanics and 
Hygiene of the Body; Home Hygiene; Personal 
Hygiene. 


Primer: The Most Wonderful 
House in the World. 

Book I. The Play House. 

Book II. Good Neighbors. 


Entertaining and fascinating. Each chapter 
followed by “Things To Do,” “Things To Re- 
member” and “Things To Think About.” 

Pen and ink and half tone illustrations. Send 
for circulars. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
East Washington Square 




















DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 
Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000 West Marshall Street 
Ricumonp, Va., Distributors 











The World Remapped 


By RB. BAXTER BLAIR 








An 80-page book summarizing the 
tremendous changes in World Geography 
by continents. 

Every teacher of geography and his- 
tory should have it on her desk for ready 
reference. Any teacher would be glad 
to pay several dollars for it. 










Send 20c in stamps or coin. 









Use Coupon 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Soientific School Map Makers 
460 EB. OHIO STREET CHICAGO 











ee 
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Florida Adopts 
for Exclusive Use for Eight Years 
Webster’s Early European History Dunn’s Community Civics for City 


Webster’s Modern European History noe _ Civics and Rural 


Webster’s World History Life 
*Colton’s Zoology *Wells and Hart’s New High School 
Algebra 
*Sandwick and Bacon’s High School Word Book 
8 French Texts 5 Spanish Texts 


*Readopted after a five years’ test (the length of the former state adoption 
term) upon unanimous recommendation of a Sub-commission of educators. 


THESE BOOKS ARE PUBLISHED BY 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


231 West 39th Street | New York City 

















Beard and Beard 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


UNBIASED TREATMENT—NEW MATERIAL— 
NEW VIEWPOINTS 


Prominent Constructive Features: 


Topical rather than narrative plan. 

Emphasis on historical events contributory to present-day development. 
Social and economic aspects of history stressed. 

Consistent unity—close organization. 

Departs from conventional form. Omits biographies and stories of personal 
exploit that properly belong in an elementary textbook. 

Each chapter developed on a single important theme. 


Vb wh 


- 


Characteristic Pleasing Style—Abundant Maps and 
Illustrations 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York : Boston : Atlanta : Dallas : Chicago : San Francisco 
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Get the genuine trade mark “Virgoplate.” 
VIR G O p LAT 2 There are many imitations, but the genuine Vir- 
raaoe mana) goplate contains a great many special advan- 
BLACKBOARD tages over other so-called composition black- 
wantin boards. Made in black and green, in standard 

widths and le naths. Best blackboard manufactured. Write for free sample today. 








The very best maps and globes. W. & A. K. Manual Training, Domestic Science and Labora- 
Johnston’s latest publications. A full line Political, tory Furniture and Supplies for course in Physics, 
Medieval and Modern European History, Ancient Chemistry and Agriculture. Sanitary paper towels 


History, Blackboard Outline. Desk Paper Outline, and janitors’ supplies. Old Dominion Patent Heat- 
1 Sanford’s American History Maps. Many other’ ing and Ventilating System. Kaustine Waterless 
rent styles. Charts—Primary, High School and Chemical Toilet System and equipment. Wire 
iology Playground equipment, gymnasium window guards and window shades. [ron end audi- 
pment and athletic goods. Teachers’ supplies, torium chairs, portable and folding chairs in popu- 
icils and tablets. Kindergarten furniture and lar styles. Church furniture and equipment and 
1ary material and supplies. Sunday-school supplies. Grafonolas and pianos. 


Every article for schools and colleges. Write for latest catalogs and 
revised price list. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. MarRsHALL St. RICHMOND, VA. Box 1177. 











teakettle and charcoal burner, 
added to the world’s store of 
knowledge and to opportunities 
of the future 





Opportunity _—l 


Modern Education—as a prod 
vet of modern civilization—is but 
Greater Opportunity 

Increase opportunity for the 
American youth through Modern 
kquipment 


Equipment for all 
Laboratories 
Agriculture 


Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 


General School Supplies 
Diplomas and Commencement 
Supplies 


* wie nnn 


sent to School Men 


Tavs WEEE a= 


for Greater National 
Progress through 
Education” 


«@ 





— 


3 
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ASign of Quality A Mark of Service 


ELC 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of Scientific Apparatus 
1516 Orleans Street and School Supplies Chicago, Ill., U.S, A. 
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Why Pay the Middleman? 

Why Pay Excessive Freight Rates? 
Buy Direct from Factory. 

Patronize a Southern Industry. 

Prices Delivered Anywhere in Virginia. 


SINGLES DOUBLES 
PUR. FE ovis oicewic wes o'er $6.75 $9.00 
Df eo ee rere 6.50 8.50 
a ee 6.25 8.00 
Fronts and Rears, all sizes.... 6.00 7.50 
Recitation Seats. All sizes, 4,6 and 8 ft. long, $2 per ft. 
I NN Foe sieres ico hanseGeua eae anatoe 75¢ each 


Large Stock. Immediate Shipment. 


Write for Our Catalogue of School 
Furniture and Supplies. 


THE SOUTHERN 


DESK COMPANY 
HICKORY, N. C. 


















































—The Corley Co.— 


Special Low Terms On 


SCHOOL VICTROLAS 


So that every School may have a Genuine Victrola 
Terms that can 


we have made especially easy terms. 
be easily paid by having little socials and 
ments. 

Send coupon today for our special offer. 


Every School Can Own A 


O Special 
PIANO School Cosas and Prices. 











entertain- Ze 
“Tae 





Our special School bi ; 
The Corley Co., 
213 E. Broad St., 
Richmond, Va. 


Pianos are the 
most highly de- 
veloped and prac- 


tical pianos for ' 
special offer on .......060.00% 





School use. Send 
Coupon today for PRE res ceo wraiacrreunceie 
our catalog § and vo 


Please send further details of your 


SS ON 


\ 


— 
oe 








special offer. 


The Corley Company 


Richmond, Va. 


213 E. Broad St. 
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